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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS ON THE EAST: 
Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of India 


By GARCIA DA ORTA. 1563. 


Translated from the Portuguese by Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., 
Editor of Twenty-Two Volumes of the Hakluyt Society, &c. 


Dedicated to the late SIR GEORGE BIRDWOOD, K.C.LE. 


With 25 Illustrations reproduced from the quaint Engravings in ‘ Historia Natural y Morale de 
las Indias,’ por Jos. de Acosta,’ 1590. 
Beautifully Printed, in large clear type, by Messrs. R. & R. Clark of Edinburgh, and bound in buckram. 


One Volume, Crown 4to. Price £2 2s. net. 
Limited to 250 Copies, of which only 200 are for Sale, a large number of which are already sold. 


The celebrated ‘ Coloquious dos Simples e Drogas da India’ of Garcia da Orta were first published at Goa in 1563. 
The author went out to India in 1534 as physician to his feudal Lord Dom Martin da Sousa, afterwards Governor of Goa, 
and stayed there until his death in 1570. Travelling extensively along the western seaboard of India and in Ceylon, 
Garcia —" botanical and pharmaceutical knowledge at first hand wherever he went. He formed a large ‘physic 
garden, in Goa, and another in Bombay, on the site now occupied by the Victoria Gardens. The ‘Colloquies’ was in all 
probability the first European book printed in India ; it contains the first descriptions of many Indian plants now in 
widespread medical use, and of their application to such diseases as cholera and dysentery. Clusius in his ‘ Aromatum 
Historia ’ made a short, unsatisfactory précis, and the Italian and the French translations are very inferior to the original. 
Sir Clements Markham was engaged on his translation from the standard Portuguese edition, at Lisbon and Madrid, for 
the greater part of three years. On the —— of Sir George Birdwood the publication was under the patronage of the 
Secretary of State for India. The work has more than a scientific interest, for it is enlivened by entertaining anecdotes 
of the manners and customs of the people among whom Garcia da Orta carried on his researches. 

This is the first English translation of this famous book, and it will be found to <a not only to the Botanist and 
Pharmacist, but also to the many students of Indian subjects, as well as the lover of Belles Lettres, who will be agreeably 
pleased by its quaint and curious style, so reminiscent of the Dialogues in Walton’s ‘ Angler.’ 

‘In spite of occasional bombast or intolerance a remarkable book ; and all who are concerned with the history of 
simples are under a great obligation to Sir Clements Markham for his painstaking translation from a language which few 
are able to read.”—Times. 


SIR JAMES BROOKE AND THE ROMANCE OF SARAWAK. 


A History of Sarawak under its Two White Rajahs, 


1839-1908. 
By SABINE BARING-GOULD, M.A., Rector of Lew Trenchard, 
and the lateC. A. BAMPFYLDE, F.R.G.S., Resident of Sarawak. 
With a Preface by the late Rajah, SIR CHARLES BROOKE, K.C.M.G. 
With Maps and Eighty-Seven Portraits and Illustrations. 
8vo, cioth, 15s. net. 


It is to be hoped that there is as yet no need to point out the romance that belongs to the career of Rajah Brooke 
—one of the greatest of Canon Kingsley’s Heroes—and the brave little State which he founded in the most head-hunting 
wilds of Borneo. As a book written from within, with the help of the life-like pen of Mr. Baring-Gould, it gives new 
life to a story which has now stretched over a period of seventy years. 


_ HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 
43 PIOCADILLY, W.1, and 140 STRAND, W.0.2; and] all Booksellers, 
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THE PAST HALF-YEAR, AND THE 
FUTURE OF ‘N. & Q’ 


‘N. & Q.’ has already received congratula- 
tions on having weathered the storm: we 
hope such congratulations are not premature. 
Most of our readers will fee! more reassured 
when we are able to resume our weekly 
issue. A semi-monthly issue might perhaps 
be a step in that direction. At present, 
however, we see no likelihood of even the 
latter, and we must say that had we the 
money to enable us to produce this, we 
should need convincing that labour, paper, 
and print would not be more wisely used at 
the present time in striving to allay the 
growing unrest, and turning the attention of 
all to the need of plain living and hard 
working. Nevertheless we can sympathize 





with those who feel that ‘N. & Q.’ is still 
doing good work in enabling people to turn 
aside from the hurly-burly for a few hours 
and find rest and relief in the perusal of 
its pages. 

There is, in our opinion, another matter 
which at least equals in importance the 
desirability of our resuming more frequent 
publication—that is, the issue of a General 


Index to the last Series, completed in ’ 


December, 1915. The value of ‘N. & Q.’ 
to searchers after knowledge lies largely in 
accessibility to the treasures stored in its 
pages—an accessibility that is greatly 
lessened by the absence of a General Index 
to the Eleventh Series. The cost, however, 
involved in preparing and printing a General 
Index has so far macle it impossible to under- 
take this. 

We are gla to be able to say that: the 
result of the last half-year’s working shows 
the comparatively small loss of 77. 8s. 9d., 
which has been more than covered by the 
friends who undertook to pay, if necessary, 
sixpence more for each issue. We also thank 
those readers who have already sent their 
subscriptions without formal application 
from the office. 

The storm that is gathering against the 
unwarrantably high prices of certain com- 
modities is likely soon to bring about a 
considerable reduction in the price of paper, 
though, like other things which were low in 
price partly because of low wages, paper is 
likely to command a healthier price than 
the present generation was accustomed to 
pay before the War. 

The unexpected diminution of loss on the 
last half-year is again mostly due to the 
helpfulness of friends who have purchased 
back numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ It is, however, 
increasingly difficult for the proprietor to 
give the time required for editorial and 
managerial purposes; yet the appreciation 
of his efforts continually shown makes it 
difficult for him to relinquish the work until 
it can be placed in other hands with the 
confidence that the traditions of the paper 
will be preserved. 

It is hoped to publish the Index for 
1918 (price 1s. 7d. post free) with the March 
issue, 

The Balance-Sheet for the last six months 
will be forwarded to all who have contributed 
to the Continuation Fund during that 
period, or to any one who sends a P.O. for 
2s. 6d. 

Promises of help towards our Cen>ral 
Index and more frequent publication will 
be welcomed. 
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Notes. 


‘DOUBLE FALSEHOOD’: 


SHAKESPEARE, FLETCHER, AND 
THEOBALD. 


THOSE most competent to settle the Shake- 
spearian canon accord it a minimum of 
36 plays and a maximum of 39, the ones 
sometimes included and sometimes excluded 
being ‘Titus Andronicus,’ ‘Edward III.,’ 
and ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen.’ Can it be 
that those less conservative critics who 
have adopted the higher number should add 
yet another play to their list ? 





That was the interesting question which 
met me when an American scholar, Mr. 
Gamaliel Bradford, jun., sent me some two 
or three years ago a copy of an article he 
had written for an American literary | 
magazine (Modern Language Notes) on the 
authorship of ‘ Double Falsehood,’ in which 
he sought to prove the participation of, 
Fletcher, and hinted at that of Shakespeare. | 
He asked me, as one who had ventured | 
into print more than once in endeavours to | 
settle vexed questions regarding the author- 
ship both of plays attributed to Fletcher | 
and of plays ascribed to Shakespeare, to | 
give him my opinion upon the play he had | 
been studying. This, unfortunately, I was 
unable to do, because in the whole of | 
Australia there was not, so far as I could | 
ascertain, a copy of ‘Double Falsehood.’ 
This lack has now been remedied, a copy 
of the play having been obtained by the 
Melbourne Public Library, and this I have 
lost no time in subjecting to an examination, 
the result of which I give here. 

First, however, let us consider whether 
there is any reason whatever to connect 
the play with Shakespeare. Elizabethans 
may be interested in the proving or dis- 
proving of the presence of Fletcher ; but the 
general reader will wish to know the value 
of the external evidence that connects the 
name of Shakespeare with this play, which 
has been so generally assumed to be the 
work of the eighteenth-century Theobald. 

It was, indeed, between 111 and 112 years 
after Shakespeare’s death when ‘ Double 
Falshood; or, The Distrest Lovers,’ was 





given to the stage and to the press, with an 
attribution to Shakespeare as the original 
author, and an assertion that it had been 





““now revised and adapted to the stage by 
Mr. Theobald.” As was natural in the 
circumstances, the play was roundly de- 
nounced as a forgery; and Theobald did 
not lessen the doubt expressed regarding it 
when, on certain lines being picked out for 
praise, he claimed those lines as his own. 
It has also to be remarked that Theobald’s 
action in regard to another play was such 
as to warrant one in questioning his scrupu- 
lousness. In 1716 had been produced as 
his a play, ‘The Perfidious Brother,’ which 
he was accused of having stolen from a man 
named Mestayer. According to Theobald, 
Mestayer had given him the plot and 
something designed to be a play, and he 
had so entirely recast it in fitting it for the 
stage that he had felt justified in regarding 
it as his own. Mestayer, however, sub- 
sequently published the play in (so he 
asserted) the form in which it had been 
originally written. According to Prof. 
Lounsbury, it was unactable as it stood, 
but was certainly the groundwork of 
Theobald’s play, which ought to have been 
announced as based upon it. It is, how- 
ever, in Theobald’s favour that even his 
enemies (and he had many) seemed to 
think there was nothing in the charge 
brought against him in this matter. In 
any case, there is a difference between 
claiming for oneself what is in its essence 
the work of another man and giving to 
another credit for work that is one’s own. 
The theory that Theobald forged ‘ Double 
Falsehood’ is not to be accepted without 
very good reason. There is, however, 
another possibility that must be taken into 
account—the possibility that, finding an 
old Elizabethan play, he may have com- 
mitted a double falsehood of his own by 
pretending that one of the manuscripts 
bore the name of Shakespeare, and by 
asserting that the play in its original form 
had never found its way to the stage. 
Theobald met the doubts raised as to a 
play by Shakespeare “being stifled and 
lost to the world for above a century ” thus: 
He possessed, he said, three copies: one ob- 
tained from a ‘noble person’”’ (who had 
acquainted Theobald with “a tradition” 
that it had been written in the time of 
Shakespeare’s retirement from the stage 
and given by him to a natural daughter), one 
purchased ‘‘ at a good rate,” and one “in 
the handwriting of Mr. Downes, the famous 
old prompter.” He had been “ oredibly 
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informed ”’ that this last manuscript ‘“ was 
early in the possession of the celebrated 
Mr. Betterton, and by him designed to have 
been usher’d into the world”; but he did 
not know what accident had prevented the 
fulfilment of this purpose. This cannot 
be said to be a very sufficient statement ; 
but it is quite understandable that, if there 
were such manuscripts in Theobald’s pos- 
session, he could give no reasonable account 
of their previous history: they were not 
likely to be stamped with a record of their 
experiences. I am not aware that any 
one of his critics was refuted by a sight of 
these manuscripts; but neither can it be 
said that any of them demanded an in- 
spection. 

There have been adduced three reasons 
to make one doubt Theobald’s good faith: 
the first is, the unlikelihood of his having 
three manuscripts of the play ; the second 
is, the disappearance of those manuscripts ; 
the third is, the omission of the play from 
his edition of Shakespeare’s works sub- 
sequently issued. 

The first of these does not strike me as 
of much weight. Theobald, if meditating 
@ revising of the play to fit it for the stage 
(for it seems to have been a genuine belief 
of Theobald’s that it had never been acted, 
the memory of its having been produced 
having probably died out long before the 
time of Mr. Downes), would probably seek 
to get all the copies he could, especially as 
the value of his copyright would be seriously 
impaired if some one else published the 
play as it had stood in the original. 

The second argument is more cogent. 
Theobald’s library, containing a number of 
old plays, was sold in 1744 after his death, 
and it has been suggested that the Shake- 
speare play in manuscript subsequently 
destroyed by Warburton’s notorious cook 
was one of the copies of the original version 
of ‘Double Falsehood.’ If we could say 
definitely that when Theobald’s effects were 
sold there was among them no manuscript 
of a play purporting to be by Shakespeare, 
the opponents of Theobald would have a 
good case ; as it is, all that is to be said is 
that the matter is left indefinite: we have 
had other cases of manuscripts of old plays 
disappearing ; and, moreover, the early 
part of the eighteenth century did not 
attach the importance to Shakespeare’s 
work that we do. 





The third point to which I have referred 
has not much in it: to have included 
‘Double Falsehood’ in his edition of 
Shakespeare would presumably have inter- 
fered with Theobald’s copyright of the play, 
or at any rate with his profits. This copy- 
right had been granted to him for fourteen 
years, and he naturally would not wish it 
disturbed, as it still had some eight years 
to run when his edition of Shakespeare was 
produced. There is, then, no really sound 
reason for doubting Theobald’s honesty in 
the matter. 

The source. of the play is to be found in 
the story of Cardenio in ‘Don Quixote,’ 
which was first published in the original 
Spanish in 1605, and in its English trans- 
lation by Shelton in 1612. It is note- 
worthy that the publication of this English 
translation was quickly followed by the 
appearance of a play on the subject of 
Cardenio. On May 20, 1613, John Hemings 
was paid on behalf of the King’s players 
for presenting at Court half-a-dozen plays, 
among which was one called ‘ Cardano’ or 
‘Cardenno’; and on June 8 he again 
presented this play, which a later entry 
described as ‘Cardema’ and ‘ Cardenna.’ 
There need be no question that this was a 
play on the subject of the Cardenio story. 
Like so many other plays, it drops out of 
notice after these early productions, and 
the next we hear of it is the entry of a 
drama described as ‘‘The History of Car- 
denio by Mr. Fletcher and Shakespeare ” 
in the Stationers’ Register in 1653 for 
publication by Humphrey Moseley. 

It will be said that an attribution after a 
lapse of forty years is not of much value, 
especially when made by a publisher who 
was in the habit of fraudulently securing 
the registration of two separate plays as 
one by the simple device of entering the 
one not only under its own title, but under 
that of another play as well, the two titles 
being given as alternatives; but there are 
some very strong reasons nevertheless for 
thinking Moseley’s entry genuine. In the 
first place, he did not, so far as is known, 
ever deliberately ascribe a play to some one 
who had had nothing to do with its author- 
ship. Presumably, therefore, the names 
of Shakespeare and Fletcher were on the 
manuscript he possessed. Secondly, we now 
know that a play on this very subject was 
presented by the company with which 
Shakespeare and Fletcher were most pro- 
minently connected—the only company, 
indeed, with which, so far as is known, 
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Shakespeare was ever connected. Thirdly, 
its production synchronizes with the sup- 
posed collaboration of these two authors 
in ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen’ (probably 
1613) and ‘ Henry VIII.’ (1613). Fourthly, 
all these facts fit in with the statement by 
Theobald that for the play he published on 
this very subject Shakespeare was to some 
extent responsible. 

Against these arguments for the sound- 
ness of Moseley’s attribution are to be set 
two—the play was not included in any 
edition of the works of Shakespeare, and 
it was not included in either of the collec- 
tions of plays published under the joint 
names of Beaumont and Fletcher. Moseley 
was the publisher of the Beaumont and 
Fletcher folio of 1647, but presumably he 
did not obtain possession of this play till 
later, since he did not present it for regis- 
tration till some six years , afterwards ; 
and the folio of 1679, though it contains 
an additional 18 plays, including one for 
which neither author was in any way 
responsible, does not contain one which 
had not already appeared in print. Simi- 
larly, too late for inclusion in the first two 
folios of Shakespeare, the play’s exclusion 
from the folio of 1664 is of no significance 
when we consider that the 7 additional 
plays included therein (all of which, with one 
exception, the critics are practically unani- 
mous in rejecting) had all of them been 
published earlier in quarto. The publishers 
may not have been able to obtain possession 
of Moseley’s manuscript, and may even 
have been ignorant of its existence. 

But, while I have exhausted the argu- 
ments, other than esthetic, against the 
identification of Theobald’s play with the 
work of Shakespeare and Fletcher, I have 
by no means exhausted the arguments in 
favour of such identification. It is to be 
understood that Theobald had no knowledge 
that ‘Cardenio’ had ever been produced 
(his sincerity on that score is scarcely to be 
questioned), and that he was ignorant that 
the names of Shakespeare and Fletcher had 
ever been connected in regard to a play on the 
subject. Had it been otherwise, can we 
suppose that he would have failed to make 
much of the fact ? Again, we have the 
interesting circumstance that Theobald’s 
enemies and critics—ignorant, be it remem- 
bered, of any reason to suppose that Fletcher 
had any connexion with the play—pointed 
out that ‘the colouring, diction, and char- 
acters’’ were ‘‘nearer to the style and 
manner of Fletcher’ than to those of 





that Theobald (who, had he been aware that 
Fletcher and Shakespeare were supposed to 
have collaborated in a play on this subject, 
would have eagerly welcomed the suggestion) 
indignantly denied the correctness of their 
view. The knowledge we now possess as 
to the production of ‘Cardenio’ and as to 
its entry for publication shows us that those 
who disbelieved in the Shakespearian author- 
ship of the play put forward an argument 
that really tends with us towards the 
acceptance of the idea of Shakespeare’s 
participation (for, if Fletcher be admitted 
to be present in ‘Double Falsehood,’ we 
have made a long step towards the identi- 
fication of the play with ‘Cardenio,’ and 
consequently towards the connexion of 
Shakespeare with it); and it further shows 
us that Theobald vigorously repulsed an 
argument that we cannot now but regard 
as favourable to his cause. 


E. H. C. OLIPHANT. 
Melbourne. 


(To be continued.) 





THE ‘NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY’: 
CHANGES IN ACCENTUATION, &c. 
In the following notes on the ‘N.E.D.’ the 


words are cited as accented in the Dic- 
tionary. 


A'ccess. — A’ccess the word “early” be- 
came, says the Dictionary. Yes; in Milton, 


in Dryden. But Shelley still has acce’ss—of 
course, Shakespeare had, always — once 
a’ccess. Wordsworth also once. 


Alli’es.—There is difference, not only in 
conversational use, but in poetry. Shelley 
already had 
Have been abandoned by their faithless a’llies. 
The Arnaut, Servian, and Albanian allies. 

Now, Gerald Gould’s ‘ Monogamy,’ 1918, 
Taking for a’llies music and good wine. 
Lady Sarah Lennox, 1760, noted that 

her king “laid the accents on the first 
syllable of Allys and Revenues, which is after 
the Scottish pronunciation.” (Generally, of 
course, Scottish and Irish accenting, if 
differing from English, is older, and later 
on in the word.) 

The Dictionary frequently cites—as 
former dictionaries cited—poets, against the 
only accenting it allows. And poets of 


Shakespeare, and the further circumstance | to-day. 
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Co’nsummate (vb.).—Accented consu’mmate 
“until within the last few years.’ True, 
generally. But Wordsworth (d. 1850) has 
only co’nsummate. And though Pope (d. 1744) 
or & co-worker has consu’mmate (‘ Odyssey,’ 
xx.), Shakespeare (d. 1616) has 
To co’nsummate this business happily 

(‘ K. John,’ V. vii. 95). 
There shall we co’nsummate our spousal rites 

(‘ Titus Andronicus’). 
In fact, Dr. Johnson’s 1755 note is, 
“‘ anciently accented on the first syllable.” 


Co’ntrary.—The Poet Laureate of this 

hour :— 
Now fate that look’d contra’ry hath fulfill’d 

(‘ Demeter,’ 1. 899). 
By faint contra’ry wind stay’d in her cruise. 

(‘ Elegy’ in 1890). 
Spenser (d. 1599), as one might expect at his 
date, has 

Forcibly driven with contra’ry tides. 

Yet Shakespeare indeed has nearly always 
co’ntrary. 


E’xculpate.—Robert Bridges in 1890 
(‘ Affliction of Poland’) had not shifted the 
accent to the first syllable :— 
What marvel in me wrought 
Shall quite excu’lpate thee ? 
Expre’ss (adj.).—Shakespeare has, once, 
express :— 
As bid me tell my tale in ig words 
(‘ K. John,’ IV. ii. 234). 
But, e.g., Sir H. Taylor in modern days :— 
Save at the express instance of the Earl 
(‘ Philip van Artevelde,’ ii. 6). 
Extre’me (adj.).—No note is taken of a 
poetic tradition e’xtreme—from Shakespeare’s 
plays to Swinburne :— 
‘Or snows on the e’ztreme hills, or iron land 
Where no spring is (‘ Atalanta’). 
And breathless gates and e’xtreme hills of a 
v0.). 
For e'xtreme loathing and supreme desire (i0.). 
In the e’xtreme range and race of life 
(‘ Bothwell,’ I. i.). 
Sir H. Taylor, in 1834, had quoted con- 
temporary verse :— 
And heartless weariness of e’xtreme age. 


Quintessence. — Qui’ntessence in Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Ford, Milton, Davies, 
Donne —down to Archbishop Alexander :— 
An Oxford of a more majestic growth, 

A Rome that sheds no blood, and makes no 

slave ; 
The perfect flower and qui/ntessence of both. 
Dr. Johnson in 1755 had given quinte’ssence, 
but had cited poets against himself. 


»- 





Two notes on other subjects may be 
added :— 

Management (Fr. ménagement).—In this 
sense obsolete, says the ‘N.E.D.,’ quoting 
Burke’s ‘ Letter,’ 1790: ‘‘ You certainly do 
not always convey to me your opinions 
with the greatest tenderness and manage- 
ment” ; and giving as the last example of 
the word Mill’s ‘British India,’ 1818. 
Cardinal Newman writes, 1864 :— 

‘*The truest expedience is to answer right out 
when you are asked: the wisest economy is to 
have no management: the best prudence is not 
to be a coward ”’ (end of Note F to ‘ Apologia ’). 

One-sided.—The earliest reference given 
is 1833. None is given for one-sidedneas. 
Mill, concerning Wordsworth, writes to 
Sterling, October, 1831 :— 

‘* The next thing that struck me was the extreme 
comprehensiveness and philosophic spirit which 
isin him. By these expressions I mean the direct 


antithesis of what the Germans most expressively 
call one-sidedness ’’—Finseitigkeit. 


W. F. P. Srockiey. 
Woodside, Tivoli, Cork. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 


(Bee 12 S. iii. 1, 44, 81, 122, 161, 205, 244 
262, 293, 323, 349, 377, 409, 439, 470, 498; 
‘iv. 39, 96, 151, 209, 267, 321.) 


Lzrrer XCIV. 


Samuel Bulliivant to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3759.) 


Singee March 12th 1672/3 


Mr Richard Edwards 
and Respected Freind 

I have not of late heard fr[om you] 
and (if I bee not mistaken) you are my 
D[{ebtor for] a Letter or 2, but my business 
being of no grea{t con]sequence, suppose 
your more solid affaires [ma]y occation your 
silence. I understand your health by Mr 
Elwes (which am glad to heare). The peon 
that came up with the rarities returning, I 
would [not] omitt this oportunity of 
sending to you. In my last to you I desired 
you to send mee word whether [you] 
received a silver coja* directed to you to 
send fo{rward to] Mr Clavell. Tis now 
3 months since I sent itt [?] I have no newes 





* See Letter V. 
¢ See Letter LXIII. 
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of its arrivall; it went with the Factory 
bookes. Pray in your next let mee know if 
it came to your hand. I had [illegible] 
Chest [sen]t mee from my Brother in 
England, which has laine [at] Hugly this 
5 months. Twas sent to Mr Bagnold to 
[send] forward (who dying) suppose tis 
forgotten [and] they know not whose tis. 
If it bee not already sent, if it shall come to 
your Factory, please dispeed it to mee by 
the primo boates. Tis a sad thing to live 
thus out of the world as wee doe here that 
in 10 Months time wee cannot receive any 
thing sent us from our Freinds. I am 
afraid the Contents of it (which I yet know 
not) are spoiled with so long lying in the 
Godownes.* 

I would desire you to send mee a good 
strong silke bridle, such a one as Mr Read 
had once from your Factory, also 2 set of 
strings for horse maine[s], handsome colours 
(of about 2 rups. ps. each). Ihave seen them 
in Ballasore good ones of the [? finer sort]. 
Pray send them by the Primo Cossid that 
[illegible] they are ready, they being for a 
Freind that [? sent a] peon for them and 
place their costs to my account. I have 
great need of a ps. Mulmullt and Cossaes 
which formerly wrote to you for. I hope 
you remember to purchase them for mee. 

Pray present my humble service to Mr 
Vincent and desire him to send mee 6 or 
8 seer of shott of 2 or 3 sorts (if hee has not 
disposed of that hee had when I was there), 
and what hee shall demand for it please to 
satisfie him. Also if you have any store of 
English powder by you, please to send mee 
4 or 6 Ounces, it being for priming, and you 
will much oblige mee. If the money you 
have of mine in your hand bee not sufficient 
to pay for all these things I write for, let 
mee know and I shall order you the Overplus, 
or if you shall have occation for any thing 
here, shall send it you. 

Excuse my being so toedious, it being 
seldome I have oppertunity of sending to 
you, unless will send a [cossid] on purpose, 
which you know would cause Crutch.t 
Have not more at present save presentation 
of my kind respects to your selfe, Mr 
Marshal, etca. freinds with you, and subscribe 

Your reall freind and servant 
Samu: BULLYVANT 





* Godown, a warehouse, probably derived 


from Malay gadong, a storeroom, through Tel. 
gidangi, Tam. kidangu, a place where goods lie. 

+ Malmal, muslin. 

t A dilemma. The more usual spelling of this 
obsolete expression is ‘* crotch.’ 





My service to Mr Naylor and Wife,* who 
I heare of have a boy. Tell them I wish 
them much joy of it. 

Pray send mee what newes currantt from 
Ballasore or Hugly and let mee know where 
Mr Smith is to reside. I heare hee is for 
this place desigened.t If so, pray lett mee 
know in your next. You may inquire it as 
from your selfe nott mentioning my name. 

Mr Carpenter not yet arrived. Idem 

8. B. 


[Endorsed] For Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant In Cassimbuzar 


[Beneath this is written] Sir, pray send a 
silke reine, or 2 extraordnary if one should 
breake. S. B. 


LretrerR XCV. 
John Billingsley to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3771.) 


[John Billingsley, son of John Billingsley, “ citizen 
and goldsmith, London,’’ was elected writer 
on Nov. 13, 1667, and was thus a contemporary 
of Edwards in the Company’s service. He 
sailed in the Unicorn, and arrived in India 
on Sept. 10, 1668. From ‘the Coast’’ he 
proceeded to Bengal, and was employed at the 
factories of Hiigli and Balasor. On Feb. 9, 
1671, he was married at Higli, but the name 
of the bride is not given. In their General 
Letter of Dec. 31, 1672, the Bengal Council 
recommended Billingsley for ‘‘ encourage- 
ment’? and advancement, he ‘‘ having now 
served your Worships five years in one station 
and in this time having taken much paines 
in keeping your Registers and other bookes of 
accounts.”” In December, 1676, Billingsley, 
having attained to the rank of ‘‘ merchant ’” 
by nine years’ service, signed a bond for 2,0001., 
giving as one security his father John Billingsley 
of ‘‘ Whitechappell.”” He was now Second at 
Balasor, where he had built a house, and no 
longer ‘“‘keept under every favoured of the 
great ones,’’ as he complained to Edwards in 
1674. But further promotion was denied him,. 
for he was one of the earliest victims of the 
epidemic of 1677. Administration of his goods 
was granted to his father on Sept. 3, 1678. 
See ‘ Court Minutes,’ vol. xxva, p. 45, vol. xxvi.. 
pp. 62, 67, 87, vol. xxxii. p. 73; ‘ Factory 
Records,’ Hugli, vol. iv., Kasimbazar, vol. i. ; 
‘Letter Book,’ vol. vi. p. 275; MHarl. MS. 
4254, fol. 13; ‘Diaries of Streynsham 
Master,’ ed. Temple, vol. ii. pp. 18, 72 ; P.C.C. 
Admons.] 





* John Naylor, the Company’s silk dyer at 
K&simbazar. 

t+ There was no truth in this report, as on 
Smith’s dismissal from Dacca in Jan., 1673, he 
had been ordered to come to Hill. 
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Ballasore the 27th March 1673 


Mr Richard Edwards 
Esteemed Friend 

I crave pardon for my long silence: 
it has pleased god to visset mee with a 
bluddy flux* ever sence your departure 
hence, that hath brought me so weake that 
{ have not stured out of my Chamber upperd 
of two months. But thanks be to God I am 
upon the mending hand. 

What newes wee have from the Coast I 
have sent you. Wee and the Dutch have 
had a great fight at home, but not much 
dammage don to us but the lost [sic] of the 
Ryall James, which was fired, where his 
Ryall Hiness was in, but hee made his escape 
aboard of another. Wee have taken and 
burnt a great many of there ships, which 
they were never so rowted befor as they 
have beene now.+ The french and wee by 
land hath taken forty one townes and 
seaven Castels from them, that the states 
of Holland are most undon,t and ’tis beleaved 
wee shall have sudden newes of peace, 
which pray god send. 

The Dutch have taken seaven Metchle- 
patam boates laden with the Companys 
goods going to the Fort, to a great vally. 
They have taken a ship that Mr Lock and 
Mr Winter was in [? by] which our friends at 
Metchlepatam will have a great loss.§ 





*Dysentery. See Letter XXVI. 


¢ Billingsley is referring to the battle ot 
Southwold, which took place on May 28, 1672, 
when De Ruyter’s squadron sailed against the 
Duke of York. Both English and Dutch claimed 
the victory: the Duke of York because he had 
lost only one ship of the line and had destroyed 
three of those of his enemies, while the Dutch 
posed as conquerors in right of the damage they 
had done and of the death of the distinguished 
Admiral Lord Sandwich, who, with his two sons, 
perished in the flames on the Royal James. It 
was, however, the Prince from which the Duke 
of York escaped when she was practically wrecked, 
but she was towed to the rear while the Duke, 
hidden by smoke, crept out of the cabin window 
into his boat and passed to the St. Michael. 

} In 1672 the United Provinces were attacked 
on all sides. Louis XIV., then in alliance with 
England, collected his forces on the Sambre and 
at Sedan, when town after town went down 
before them, for the Dutch were utterly un- 
prepared for invasion, and the battle of South- 
wold was the result of an attempt by De Witt 
and De Ruyter to make a second dash at the 
‘Thames and thus prevent the English and French 
from coalescing. 

§ In January, 1673 (0.C. 3730, 3742), Agent 
William Langhorne reported the loss of three 
boats from Masulipatam, laden with calicoes 








It is reported they have taken the Com- 
panys ships [sic] Returne upon the south 
Seas, and 4 of our Europe ships upon the 
Coast of Surrat and one ship that belong[s] 
to the President that came from Jappan very 
richly laden, that the Dutch reports that 
her laden [sic] was most Gold. Wee hope 
this newes may not bee true.* Wee doe 
expect newes every day from Surrat, then 
wee shall know the truth of it, which shall 
advise you of. Bad times, pray god send 
us better. The Moores} have taken Santa- 
may from the french so that they are all 
fled.t This is all the newes at present 
sturring, so having not more to trouble you 
at this time, but with mine and my wifes 
kind respects to your selfe. If you lack any 
thing here I am free to serve you, so remaine 

Your ever loving Friend to serve you 

JOHN BILLINGSLEY 


Mr Hall is not gon home, and is a comming 
from the Fort to Metchlepatam, if not here 


[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant In Cassumbuzar 


R. C. TEMPLE. 


(To be concluded.) 





valued at 5800 pagodas, and stated that they 
were taken by the Dutch in retaliation for the 
seizure of their ‘‘ Vingerlah Yaucht”’ (yacht for 
Vingurla, near Goa). In February the number 
had increased to five (‘Factory Records,’ Fort 
St. George, vol. xvii.), but =v — to be = 
exaggeration. There appears also to be an In- 
seamen as regards the “ship that Mr. Lock 
and Mr. Winter was in,” for Sir Edward Winter 
had already sailed to England in the Bombay 
Merchant in January, 1672. Edward Lock, who 
was “second to Sir Edward Winter ”’ in 1668, may 
have been in the captured vessel, but I have 
found no corroboration of the statement. 

* This report was only partially correct. The 
Return from Japan, which was to have gone tO 
Surat to be laden for England, was for several 
months thought to have fallen into the hands of 
the Dutch, but it was subsequently ascertained 
that she was left at Taiwan (Formosa) on Nov. 19, 
1672, “‘to stay till the next Monsoon’ (Letter 
Book, vol. v. p. 63). No ships were taken by 
the Dutch off Surat, but the Hannibal and 
Experiment were both seized near Malacca. 
The Recovery, belonging to Matthew Gray, 
President of Surat, escaped the Dutch off Ceylon, 
but the Philip and Ann, another privately owned 
vessel from Bombay, was, on her return from 
Siem, also taken off Malacca (O.C. 3743, 376), 

+ Muhammadans. 

t The French, who took St. Thomé, near 
Madras, in 1672, were repeatedly attacked by 
the forces of the King of Golconda, but had not, 
at this date, been compelled to relinquish their 
conquest. 
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First AMURICAN SOLDIERS TO FALL IN THE 
Great War.—They were killed during a 
German raid on the trenches at the village 
of Bathelémont, twelve miles from Nancy, 
one being shot and two stabbed with 
poignards. A monument designed by M. 
Louis Majorelle commemorates the incident. 
A few months ago the U.S. Ambassador 
dedicated the monument, the ceremony, 
however, taking place at Nancy, as Bathelé- 
mont was too hot. A full description of the 
ceremony, based on the Ambassador's 
report to Washington, appeared in The New 
York Herald of Dec. 22, 1918. On one side 
of the monument is the legend “ Lorraine to 
‘he United States.’’ The other side reads :— 


Here 
in Lorraine territory 
repose 
the three first 
American soldiers 
killed by the enemy 
on November 3, 1917. 
Corporal James B. Gresham 
(of Evansville), 
Private Thomas F. Enright 
(of Pittsburg), 
Private Merle D. Hay 
(of Clidden). 
As worthy sons of their great 
and noble nation they have 
fought for Justice, Liberty 
and Civilization against 
German Imperialism, 
the scourge of the human race. 
They died on the battlefield. 


It would be interesting to know the names 
of the first British soldiers to fall. 
J. M. Buttocn. 


TANKS IN THE GREAT War.—In view of 
possible controversy in future years as to the 
origin of Tanks, it may be well to preserve in 
‘N. & Q.’ the following cutting from The 
Morning Post of Dec. 18, 1918 :— 


Facts aBout TANKS.—The origin and evolution 
of Tanks have so long puzzled the non-military 
mind, which in the mist of many disputants for 
the honour of the work could not equitably adjust 
the claims, that the information given on a sou- 
venir card at a dinner of the Designs Branch of 
the Mechanical Warfare (Tanks) Department will 
be welcome. The facts were set out thus: 


QUESTION. ANSWER. 
Who “invented ’’ the No one. 
first Tank ? 


Who designed the Major Wilson and 
first Tank ? Sir William Tritton. 
Who originated the Major Wilson, in 
all-round track ? August, 1915. 
Who built the first Sir W. Tritton, at 
Tank ? Foster’s, Lincoln. 
Who authorized the Mr. Winston 
expenditure of public Churchill. 
money for the first 
Tanks ? 





ANSWER. 
Major Greg. 


QUESTION. 

Who suggested the 
design of the ‘*Gun 
Carrier ’’ ? 

Who originally _or- 
ganized the M.W.D. ? 

What firms produced 
Tanks in quantities ? 


When did they first 
go into action ? 

Who led them, get- 
ting 23 out of 28 “‘ over 
the top ’’ ? 

Can there be = any 


Sir A. Stern, K.B.E. 


Messrs. Foster, Lin- 
coln, and Metropolitan 
Co., Birmingham. 

September 5, 1916. 


Lieut.-Col. Summers, 
8.0. 


. No more than there 
finality in design of can be finality in de- 
these land ships ? sign of sea ships. 


J. R. H. 


TENNYSON AND Orrum.—Looking into @ 
volume of ‘N. & Q.’ of 1895, I have come 
across (8 8. vii. 348) this query :— 


‘Thirty-five years ago, or more, it was 
commonly reported that Tennyson was an opium- 
eater. Has this ever been confirmed or contra- 
dicted ?’”’ 

There was one reply (tbid., p. 495) of little 
or no value. 

The following extracts show what Tenny- 
son thought of opium-eating, and go far to 
prove that the report was false. They are 
taken from an autograph letter which I 
havo. It is not dated, but a passage in it 
about trouble with his eyesight places the 
date, almost certainly, in 1831. The post- 
mark (date illegible) is Spilsby. The water- 
mark date is 1830. The letter was written 
to one of his Cambridge friends, whose name, 
though he died many years ago, I suppress. 


“Hollo!....,....! for shame! what are you 
about—imusing, & brooding & dreaming & opium- 
eating yourself out of this life into the next? 
Awake, arise or be for ever fallen. Shake your- 
self you Owl o’ the turret you! come forth you 
cat-a-mountain—you shall chew no more cud. 
I swear by Spedding’s speech & Hallam’s essay, 
by the right hand of Tennant & the eyes of 
Thompson, by the impetuous pomp of the taller— 
& the voluptuous quiverings of the eyeglass of the 
smaller—Scotchman, I swear by the mildness of 
Heath & the memory of Trench that thou shalt 
chew no more cud. What! is St. Anne dead ? 
Is there not cakes &ales ? is there not toddies ? is 
there not bacchies? is there not pipes? smoke 
negrofoot an thou wilt but in the name of all that 
is near & dear unto thee I prythee take no opium— 
it were better that a millstone were hung about 
thy neck & that thou wert thrown into the 
Cam.... 

“T think you mentioned a renewal of your 
acquaintance with the fishermen, which may 
possibly occur if you will leave off the aforesaid 
drug, if you do not I can foresee nothing for you 
but stupefaction, aneurism, confusion, horror & 
death. 

Thine, dear ... 


to the end of time 
A. T."" 
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It should be noted that the letter was 
written when Tennyson was @ young man 
of twenty-two to an intimate friend of equal 
age. 
It may be that the unhappy propensity of 
the friend was shifted by rumour to Tenny- 
son himself. The preservation of the letter 
leads one to believe that it had an effective 
influence. RoBER?T PIERPOINT. 

8 Cleveland Square, W. 


Dickens's ‘Our Muruat Friend’: A 
Topocrapuican Suip.— Dickens was so 
famed for his exact knowledge of London 
topography that I was surprised, on re-read- 
ing ‘Our Mutual Friend’ recently, to come 
across what appears to be a departure from 
his usual accuracy. In chap. iii., where Mor- 
timer and Eugene pay their visit to Jesse 
Hexham’s abode, we are told concerning the 
¢eab in which they took their journey, ‘‘ The 
wheels rolled on, and rolled down by the 
Monument, and by the Tower, and by the 
docks, down by Ratcliffe and by Rother- 
hithe,’ &c. Rotherhithe is, of course, on 
the other side of the river. I do not know 
whether this inaccuracy has been noticed 
before. F. A. RussE.t. 


HERRICK’s DEBT TO ANDREW WILLET.— 
In looking through the commentaries and 
‘Synopsis Papismi’ of Andrew Willet, it is 
evident to me that the poet Herrick was 
familiar with these volumes. Some of 
Willet’s quotations from the Fathers and 
other writers have been skilfully translated 
by the poet into English verse. I could give 
many instances, but confine myself to one. 

Willet quotes Augustine on predestination : 
“Indurare Deus dicitur, quem mollire 
noluerit ’’ ; which Herrick translates (‘ Noble 
Numbers,’ 250) :— 

God’s said our hearts to harden then, 
Whenas His grace not supples men. 
JOSEPH HEALD Warp. 
Exmouth. 


SHERIDAN ON Purrs.—It is evident that 
Sheridan took some hints for the well-known 
passage about puffs in ‘ The Critic’ from an 
Essay on Puffs printed in The London 
Magazine for June, 1735, p. 295; with a 
reference to Grubstreet Journal, June 12, 
no. 285. If it has not been noticed, the latter 
part of it may be worth reproducing :— 

“These Puffs may be divided logically into 
material and formal, true and false, affirmative 
and negative. The material puff difters te the 
formal, in that it is not inserted as a Paragraph of 
News, with the Introduction we hear, or the like ; 
but often makes part of an Advertisement, and 
sometimes of a Title Page. In the two other 


ee 
Divisions the Branches are very unequal; the 


| false being much more numerous than the true, 
|and the affirmative than the negative. For tho’ 
the Gencrality of puffs are not literally false, they 
are expressed so equivocally, that they may be 
| taken in a double Sense. 

| ‘They may be divided mathematically into 
| direct, oblique, and circular. The direct is that, 
'in which the Subject Matter of the puff is related 
| directly as a Piece of News, of which every 
Circumstance makes an essential Part of the 
Puff; as this in Fog’s Journal, April 12. ‘We 
hear, that several Gentlemen from Rome, Paris, 
and other foreign Universities, have been ordered 
to send thither an Account of the Disputations of 
the Oratory.’ In the oblique puff, a Piece of 
News is related which seems at first to have no 
Tendency to a puff, and yet concludes with some 
Circumstance, for the Sake of which alone the 
| whole was inserted. As when it is said, ‘ That at 
| such a Time, in such a Place, such a Person fell 
! from his Horse, and broke his Leg: which being 
set by such a Surgeon, he is in a fair Way of 
Recovery.’ The circular puff is that which men- 
tions nothing directly to recommend either Things 
or Persons, and yet is published with no other 
View. Such is that material puff which has 
appeared so often in the Form of an Advertise- 
ment, ‘ Just published, and given Gratis, Marriage 
Ceremonies with a long &c. given Gratis up one 
Pair of Stairs, at the Sign of Dr. Chamberlen’s 
famous Anodyne Necklace, &c.’”’ 


G. E. P. A. 


GrorGE STEPNEY AT VIENNA. (See 2 S. 
xi. 225; 10 S. vii. 8.)—Some new data of 
interest in relation to Dr. Edmond Halley’s 
two missions to Vienna (1702-3) might, 
perhaps, be recovered upon examination of 
item 8 in Catalogue 114 issued by Mr. P. M. 
Barnard of Tunbridge Wells. The item is 
described as follows :— 

‘‘ Austria, Hungary, and the Grand Alliance, 
1702-5 and 6.—The Stepney-Cardonnel Corre- 
spondence. A collection of 180 official copies of 
letters and documents sent during the years 
1702-5-6 by George Stepney, British Envoy at 
Vienna, to Adam de Cardonnel, secretary to the 
Duke of Marlborough from about 1692 throughout 
the campaigns to about 1707. 1702-6.” 

From the notes appended I extract the 
following :— 

‘“‘This is a most remarkable series of letters 
which, up to the present, does not appear to have 
been published....It is doubtful whether there 
is another account of these transactions available 
in English....The correspondence seems to have 
escaped the notice of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission.” 


Chicago. 





EvucENE F. McPI«KE. 


BapDULLA, CEYLON : TOMBSTONE INSCRIP- 
TION.—An interesting photograph of an 
ancient bo tree at Badulia, Ceylon, shows @& 
tombstone embedded in its trunk. As far 
as I can make out, the inscription refers to 





Mrs. Sophia Wilson, daughter of the Rev. 
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—— Battersbee of Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and wife of Douglas Wilson, Resident and 
Agent, who died at Badulla after three days’ 
illness on 24 M....(?), aged 24 years. I 
shall be pleased to send the name of the 
publisher of the photograph to any one 
interested. J. ARDAGH. 
35 Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 





Queries. 


Wr must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


°‘N. & Q.’: 17S OFFSPRING IN OTHER 
CountTrigs.—Les Notes and Queries m/’in- 
téressent infiniment, et je désirerais beaucoup 
savoir sil existe d’autres revues concues 
dans cet esprit et ayant un programme 
analogue. En France je connais depuis 
longtemps notre Intermédiaire des Chercheurs 
et des Curieux. Y a-t-il pareilles revues en 
Allemagne, aux Etats Unis, au Canada, en 
Australie, en Suisse, en Belgique, en 
Espagne, &c., et en général dans les pays de 
langues anglaise, allemande, ou espagnole ? 

Si vous pouviez me renseigner & ce sujet, 
je vous en serais tout & fait reconnaissant. 

L. TREICH. 

Haute-Loire. 

{In ‘N. & Q.’ for Feb. 10, 1883 (6 S. vii. 105), 
mention was made of French, Spanish, Italian, 
Dutch, and American descendants of ‘N. & Q.’ 
but we are not aware how many have survived the 
vicissitudes of the past four years. ] 


SAMUEL JOHNSON AND BEN Jonson.—The 
reviewer of ‘ Boethius,’ &¢., in The Times 
Literary Supplement of Dec. 26, 1918, 
writes :— 

*“* As Johnson would say. vitality sufficient to 
preserve them from putrefaction.” 
Carlyle (‘Past and _ Present,’ 
chap. ii.) says :— 

‘°A cettain dezree cf s ul, as Ben Jonson 
remi:ds us, is i dispensable to keep the very 
body from .estructi n of the frightfulest sort: 
to ‘save us,’ says he, ‘ the expense of salt.’ ”’ 

Will one of your readers kindly supply 
references to the original passages ? 


book ii. 


Edinburgh. 


MatrHew ARNOLD AND ‘“ ANGLO-SAXON 


CONTAGION.’ —Matthew Arnold began his 
address on Milton in St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, Feb. 13, 1888 (later printed 
in ‘Essays in Criticism, Second Series’), 
with the words: ‘‘ The most eloquent voice 





of our century uttered, shortly before leaving 
the world, a warning cry against ‘ the Anglo- 
Saxon contagion.’ ”’ 

To whom does Arnold refer, and to what 
passage ? J. P. MALLESON. 

[At 11 S. ii. 318, 376, and 438 Emerson, Victor 
Hugo, and Coleridge were suggested by different 
correspondents as answering to Matthew Arnold’s 
description; but no one settled the question by 
identifying the quotation. We hope that Mr. 
MALLESON may be more fortunate. ] 


MatTrHEW ARNOLD : PROVING A NEGATIVE, 
—Dr. Saintsbury, ‘ Peace of the Augustans, 
p. 8, says :— 

“It never happened—none of it, as Mre 
Matthew Arnold rashly observed of certain other 
transactions, without being able to produce the 
slightest evidence to prove the negative,’ &e. 

To what statement in Matthew Arnold does 
Prof. Saintsbury allude ? J. L. 


‘““NUNQUAM MINUS SOLUS QUAM CUM 
souus.”’—I have always heard and read that 
this line owes its origin to St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux in the sense that the Divine 
omnipresence precludes absolute solitude, 
but De Quincey gives it another source and 
significance in his ‘ Brevia,’ s.v. ‘The Latin 
Word Felix’ :— 

““ Whe. Cicero speaks of his nunquam minus 
solus quam cum soius, he is :nuouncing what he 
feels to b, and knows will be, accepted as a 
very extraordinary fact. For even in rure it is 
evident that friends made it a duty of friendship 
to seek out and relieve their rusticating friends.” 
If from Cicero, where is this proverb (current 
as such) to be found ? Possibly St. Bernard 
adopted and adapted it from him. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

[King’s ‘Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ 
8rd ed., supplies the answer: ‘“ 1836. Nunquam 
se plus agere quam nihil quum ageret ; nunquam 
minus solum esse quam quum solus esset. Cic. 
‘Rep.’ 1, 17, 27....Saying of P. Scipio Africanus, 
quoted by Cato, to whom is also attributed 
‘Nunquam se minus otiosum esse quam quum 
otiosus esset,’ in Cic. ‘ Off.’ 3, 1, 1.’’] 


Buriat aT SEA: Four GUNS FIRED FOR 
AN OFFICER.—In 1638 Peter Mundy, who 
was then a member of Courteen’s Association, 
was in the ship Sun sailing from Mauritius 
to Madagascar. On June 10, 

‘“Mr. Thomas Woollman, our Master, Died, 
and was buried in a decentt Manner, with 3 vol- 
leies of Smalle shotte and 4 peeces off greatt 
ordnance, the even Number off greatt gunnes 
allwaies signiffying the Death off some principall 
Man or officer in the shippe.”’ 

Is Mundy’s last assertion correct, and does 
the custom still obtain? If not, was it 
confined to ships of the East India Company 
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and allied associations, and when was it 
discontinued ? I have failed to get any 
definite information on the point. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 


Cray Batis as CHRISTMAS COLLECTING 
Boxes. — Peter Mundy, a Cornishman, in 
describing some Portvguese sports that he 
saw at Macao in 1637, says that the com- 
petitors used “little round hollow empty 
earthen halffe baked balles....beeing like 
to such as are made For servauntts to gather 
Mony att Christmas etts. festivalls.”’ 

Can any reader inform me whether such 
collecting boxes were peculiar to Cornwall 
(Mundy was born at Penryn), and whether 
there is any record substantiating Mundy’s 
statement ? I have failed to find any trace 
of the custom. R. C. TEMPLE. 


GOLDSWORTHY AS A PracE-NAME.—In 
continuation of my inquiries regarding the 
Goldsworthy family (see 12 S. iv. 185, 228, 
258), I am advised that there is also a place- 
name “ Goldsworthy,” and I ask for any 
information from your readers on this point. 
I shall take pleasure in replying direct. 

JOHN GOLDSWoRTHY ADAMS. 

49 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, New York. 

[Bartholomew’s ‘ Gazetteer of the British Isles ’ 
states that there is a tithing named Goldsworth 
in the parish of Woking, six miles north of 
Guildford, in Surrey.] 


Borovueu Courts: “ JUR DE LA VILE.”’— 
Can any of your readers inform me what 
exactly is meant by “jur de la vile” ? 
The phrase occurs in accounts of the legal 
procedure of borough courts. A defendant, 
unless he is a@ foreigner, is entitled to an 
adjournment to this “town day” after his 
appearance to answer his summons. Was it 
the regular weekly meeting of the borough 
court, or has it some special significance ? 

J. 8S. F. 


VAUVENARGUES: “LA CLARTE EST LA 
BONNE FOI DES PHILOSOPHES.’’—Schopen- 
hauer in his ‘ Fourfold Root of Sufficient 
Reason’ (chap. i. § 3) attributes to Vauve- 
nargues the following epigram: “La 
clarté est la bonne foi des philosophes.” 
But I cannot find it in the works of the 
Frenchman. Schopenhauer may have com- 
pounded it from recollections of nos. 4 and 5 
of Vauvenargues’ ‘ Réflexions et Maximes’ : 
4. “‘ La clarté orne les pensées profondes.”’ 
5. “ L’obseurité est le royaume de I|’erreur.” 
But, if Schopenhauer really quoted from 
Vauvenargues, perhaps some reader can give 
the exact reference. W. M. T. 

Oxford. 





S. T. CoLERIDGE ON ImMoRTALITY.—The 
Rev. Samuel Minton, on the title-page of his 
‘Unworthy of Eternal Life’ (in reply to 
Canon Liddon), quotes from §. T. C. without 
a reference :— 

“Tam confident that the doctrine [of conditional 

immortality] would be a far stronger motive than 
the present: for, no man will believe eternal 
misery of himself, but. millions would admit that 
if they did not amend their lives they would be 
undeserving of living for ever.” 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply the 
reference ? It is probably to some letter or 
conversation. I cannot find it in 8. T. C.’s 
‘ Works.’ W. Mz. T. 


ScorcH UNIVERSITY GRADUATES. —Are 
there any published works dealing with, or 
giving lists of, graduates of the Scotch 
Universities—Edinburgh, Glasgow, &e. ? 

Consett, co. Durham. J. W. Fawcert. 

[The British Museum Catalogue contains the 
following works relating to the subject :— 

ABERDEEN. 

List of persons admitted to the degree of 
Master of Arts, in the University and King’s 
College of Aberdeen, from the year 1800 in- 
clusive. pp. 57. Aberdeen, 1856. 8vo. 

Lists of officers. University and King’s College, 
Aberdeen, 1495-1860. By : A[nderson]). 
pp. 94. [Aberdeen,] University Press, 1893. 4to. 

Roll of alumni in Arts of the University and 
King’s College of Aberdeen, 1596-1860. Edited 
by Peter J. Anderson. pp. xiii, 275. 1900. 4to. 

EDINBURGH. . 

A catalogue of the graduates in the faculties 
of Art, Divinity, and Law, of the University of 
Edinburgh, since its foundation. Edinburgh, 
1858. 8vo. [Edited by D. Laing.] 

Alphabetical list of graduates....from 1859 
to 1888. With historical appendix. pp. 139. 
Edinburgh [1889]. 8vo. ; 

List of the graduates in Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh from 1705 to 1866. (Alpha- 
betical index of names.) pt. Edinburgh, 
Neill & Co., 1867. 8vo. 

GLasGow. 

A roll of the graduates of the University of 
Glasgow from 31st December, 1727, to 31st 
December, 1897, with short biographical notes. 
By W. Innes Addison. pp. x, 695. Glasgow, 
MacLehose & Sons, 1898. 8vo. 7 

The matriculation albums of the University of 
Glasgow from 1728 to 1858. Transcribed and 
annotated by....W. Innes Addison. pp. XIV, 
607. Glasgow, 1913. 4to. 

St. ANDREWS. 3 

Discipulorum nomina in Collegio S. Salvatoris 
et Divi Leonardi in Academia Andreana, 1842 
[1846]. 4 pt. Andreapoli, A. Reid, 1845. 8vo. 

The matriculation roll of the University of 
Saint Andrews, 1747-1897. Edited, with intro- 
duction and index, by James Maitland Anderson. 
ee 19065 [and later], Blackwood & Sons. 
vo. 


There are also some lists of graduates in special 
years or subjects. ] 
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Back-MaGazInE Dratrrs.—I shall be 
grateful if any correspondent will give the 
name and address of some ‘* back-magazine ”’ 
dealer. Not long ago I went to Paternoster 
Row, intending to get certain magazines, if 
in stock, from Messrs. Charles Humphreys 
& Co., from whom I had bought many at 
various times ; but I was told at a shop near 
by that Messrs. Humphreys had left, and 
my informant did not know their new 
address. Of course there are many shops in 
London and elsewhere in which there are 
small or large lots of bygone magazines, but 
I know of none now where they are stocked 
according to titles and dates. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

8 Cleveland Square, W. 


Iona: Irs Erymonocy.—Can any one 
throw light on the origin of the name Iona, 
applied to the island called. in Irish litera- 
ture, “I,”’ and (after the foundation of its 
celebrated abbey) ‘‘ I-colurm-kill’' (Island 
of the Dove of the Church) ? Can Iona be a 
relic of Ptolemaic geography ? 

N. Powtert, Col. 

{Isaac Taylor, ‘Names and their Histories,’ 
1896, says : ‘‘ It is supposed that Iona is a ghost- 
name arising out of the misreading of ‘ Iona’ for 
*Toua’ (‘Iova’), an adjectival form used by 
Adamnan. The island was also called ‘ Hii,’ 
‘Ta,’ and ‘I’ (probably variants of ‘Iou’), 
which, though not found in modern Gaelic, is 
supposed to mean ‘ island,’ Iona being also called 
Icolmkil (‘ I-cholum-cille ’), usually translated 
the ‘ island of Columba’s cell.’ ’’] 


FounpDiine ENTRIES IN ParisH REcIs- 
TERS.—In the Deane parish register, which 
I am editing for publication, occurs a curious 
entry of the burial of a foundling on Oct. 8, 
1665. It reads as follows :— 

** Johannes, quidam alienus, patris, 
patrie omnino Ignarus, vulgo vocat: 
Gods-sending.”’ 

The story goes that the boy was found one 
summer's morning on the doorstep of the 
vicarage, John Angier being the vicar. 

Can any readers supply such entries of 
foundlings from other parish registers ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


matris et 
John of 


Byronic STaTvEe IN FLEET STREET.—On 
193 Fleet Street, the house nearest to the 
Law Courts at the junction of Fleet Street 
and Chancery Lane, there is a statue vo 
this inscription from Byron’s ‘ Lara’: 

They were not common links that form’d the 
chain 

That bound to Lara Kaled’s heart and brain. 

Can some one say by whom and why this 

was put up ? G. H. CLarKE, 


Epwarp INne@Lesy’s DESCENDANTS.— 
Edward Ingleby of Liverpool and Sheffield 
(b. 1782, d. Jan. 31, 1847), fourth son of 
Richard Ingleby of Springfield, Holywell, by 
his third wife, m. Oct. 18, 1832, Miss Anne 
Hardesty, and had issue a son William 
(b. Aug. 23, 1841) and five daughters. 

Will the descendants of the said William 
or of his sisters, or any reader who knows this 
branch of the family, kindly communicate 
with me ? 

CLEMENT INGLEBY, Major R.A.F. 

Sedgeford Hall, Norfolk. 


CHAPMAN FAMILY OF ORMSLEY, CO. 
Lincotn.—Richard Chapman, citizen of 
London, living 1704, aged 41 (grandson of 
William Chapman of Ormsley, co. Lincoln, 
and Catherine his wife, daughter of Robert 
Portington, younger brother of Sir Roger 
Portington), married Catherine, daughter of 
Roger Garnham of Chieveley, Berks, and 
had with other issue a daughter Mary, who 
married a nephew of the Duke of Chandos. 
T should be grateful if any one could tell me 
the Christian name and surname of her 
husband, and how he was nephew of the 
duke. The family of Brydges, Dukes of 
Chandos, owned the manor of Shaw, Berks, 
until 1709. LEONARD C. PRICE. 


OF COVERDALE AND 
WENSLEYDALE. — Can any reader state 
whether John Blades of Broxwell Hall, 
Surrey, was in any way connected with the 
Blades family who for several generations 
resided at Caldberg in the parish of Coverham, 
N.R. Yorkshire ? John Blades was Sheriff 
of London in 1812-13, and is said to have 
been a native of either Coverham or 
Aysgarth. Mr. Ralph Blades of Field 
House, Aysgarth, says that John Blades was 
a member of his grandfather’s family. The 
late Sheriff of London, Sir George Blades, 
Kt., springs from Wensleydale, and is a 


BLADES FAMILY 


lmember of the family of the late William 


Blades, the well-known author of ‘ The Life 
and Typography of William Caxton,’ «ce. 
The Blades family of Caldberg, Coverham, 
| was connected with the Chaytors of Scrafton, 
' Coverdale, and Witton Castle, Durham ; and 
the late Lady Storey of Lancaster was a 
member of this branch of the Bladeses. 





As there is a hamlet called Blades within the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, I am inclined to 
believe that the Blaydes family of Oulton 
| House in the same county, and that of High 
| Paull, Beverley, and Ranby Hall, co.Notting- 
ham, were both originally of North Riding 
| extraction. 
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Charles Blades of Caldberg, Coverham, 
died in 1742, and was buried at Coverham. 
The registers of Coverham Church contain 
several entries of marriages of members of 
this branch, and one entry describes the 
residence as Canonicii House; and as there 
was an Abbey of Coverham, this house may 
have formerly been a priests’ dwelling. 
Baptismal and burial entries also occur. 

The local families of Bywell of Aggles- 
thorpe Hall, Hammond of Coverdale and 
Wensleydale, Terry of Aysgarth, and Tuns- 
tall of the same parish, were allied to 
the family of Blades of Caldberg. It also 
appears that this family intermarried with 
some French refugees (Huguenots), one of 


a lady of some standing. She married a 
Blades of Caldberg, and is said to have been 
buried at Coverham. Does anybody know 
anything about this lady, and whether the 
Blades branch of Caldberg resided at this 
place prior to 1710 ? 

IT am anxious to ascertain where Charles 
Blades, who died in 1742, belonged— 
whether his father dwelt at Caldberg, or 
went there from Colsterdale or Wensleydale. 
The Dinsdales and the Carters were allied 
to the Caldberg branch, and were near 
relatives of Lady Storey and her brother, the 
late Alderman Charles Blades, J.P., of 
Parkfield, Lancaster, and three times Mayor 
of Lancaster. Major Walter W. Blades, 
D.S.O., of Rutland Lodge, Rusper, Sussex, 
who has been on active service with the 
British Expeditionary Force in Franco, says 
that his family were settled at Spalding, 
co. Lincoln, but that he had heard his father, 
Col. Joel Blades, R.A., speak of Yorkshire 
connexions in one of the afore-mentioned 
dales. R. E. Ketter RigBye. 

Trevelyan, Maryport, Cumberland. 


Rain AND Mowrne. (See 128. iv. 329.)— 
In the query on St. Cuthman at the above 
reference I observe that there is a tradition 
to the effect that when a certain meadow 
(Penfold field) at Steyning is mown ‘“ rain 
follows immediately after.”” I am interested 
in this because there is a field here, known as 
Garrett's Close, to which the same tradition 
is attached. Every hay-harvest one is sure 
to hear the saying bruited about, and some 
wiseacre will opine: ‘‘ Ah, it’s sure to be 
rain: Garrett's Close is down.’”’ The strange 
thing is that the prognostication is more 
often true than not. I shail be glad to 
know of any similar tradition in other 
localities. Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 





Pewter Patren.—I have an antique 
French pewter paten marked with a crowned 
hammer, above which is almost illegible 
lettering, which may be BOUVIET or ROUVIET 
(presumably the maker), whilst below is a 
word ending ....MECY, the first part 
obliterated—possibly the town where the 
paten was made. (It is not ‘“* Annecy.”’) 
Can any reader kindly enlighten me as to 
the name of the maker of this paten ? 

Roranp J. A. SHELLEY. 

Denbie House, Formby, Lancs. 


Tuer AINSLIE Bonp.—I should feel obliged 
if any reader could give me information 
regarding the following : (1) When, and how, 


|was the Sir James Balfour copy of the 
whom bore the name of Marquesa, and was | 


‘“* Ainslie Bond”’ (the bond of the Scottish 
nobles for the marriage of Mary Stuart and 
Bothwell) discovered ? (2) Does the bond 
now exist ? (3) If so, where is it ? 
ScorrisH STUDENT. 


Sm SanpERS DuncomMBr’s POWDER.— 
John Evelyn, when referring to the death of 
his mother in 1635, says that when nearly 
all hopes of her recovery were given up 
‘*Sir Sanders Duncombe tried his cele- 
brated and famous powder.” As it appar- 
ently had achieved a great reputation, one 
is curious to know of what it was com- 
pounded. R. B. 


Newton.—I should be glad to obtain 
any information about the following 
Newtons, who were educated at West- 
minster School :— 

(1) Hugh, admitted March 28, 1769. 

(2) James, admitted in January, 1743/4, 
aged 15. 

(3) John, admitted in June, 1732, aged 14. 

(4) William, admitted in November, 1731, 
aged 10. G. F. R. B. 


Rosert BiaKe, scholar at Westminster 
in or about 1744, was buried in the Cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey in 1754. What more 
is known of him? Is there any monument 


or inscription to him in the Abbey ? 
J. W. F. 


PARLIAMENTARY BLUE Booxs, WHITE 
Papers, &c.—J. W. F.’s inquiry (2 Ss. 
iv. 272), respecting charitable institutions 
exempted from Land Tax under 46 Geo. II. 
ce. 133, and the provision therein that a 
return giving particulars of such exemption 
was to be made to Parliament, raises a still 
larger question. It is this. In modern 
practice all such ‘ Returns,” &c., are 
purchasable by the public as soon as issued, 
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but I should like to know whether they are 
compulsorily filed and preserved, and, if so, 
where. M.P.s must sometimes, and officials 
often (one would suppose), require to consult 
them in reference to proposed legisletion. 
W.. 8. 3, EL. 


Sm Joun Lomse.—Details invited con- 
cerning Sir John Lombe, Bart., a gentleman 
apparently of great wealth during the 
Napoleonic wars. He enlarged the church 
of St. Mary the Virgin at Bylaugh, in 
Norfolk, in 1810, and employed Charles 
Barry to erect the mansion at Bylaugh Park. 
Sir John died May 27, 1817. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 

[See Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ s.v. Lombe of 
Bylaugh.] 


PraGeEtt Famity. (See 8 S. ii. 308; 
viii. 315.)—Morant’s ‘Essex,’ vol. i. p. 21, 
states that this family had estates in West 
Ham and Dagenham in 1553. There are 
some memorials to them in West Ham 
Church. John Pragell (died 1590) is de- 
scribed as Governor of Berwick and Chief 
General of H.M. Queen Elizabeth’s forces 
in the North. 

What is the origin of the name? There 
is a river Pregel near Kénigsberg, mentioned 
in ‘ Barlasch of the Guard.’ 

R. J. FyNMorReE. 


Spurs: FEATHER-NECKS AND RovucH- 
NECKS.—The following passage occurs in 
Dr. Robert Plot’s ‘Natural History of 
Staffordshire, pub. 1686, chap. ix. § 79. 
Speaking of the number of craftsmen whose 
*‘joynt concurence’”’ was required in the 
production of each spur, he says :—- 

“There is first the Head or Spurr-maker that 
makes the body of the Spurr....and these with 

wan-necks, feather-necks, rough-necks.”’ 

I shall be glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
ean furnish me with an authoritative ex- 
planation of the last two terms. 

CHARLES BEARD. 


** CAMOUFLAGE.’ —In a recent number of 
The Catholic Federationist the Bishop of 
Salford writes :— 

“The one word which more than any other 
has forced its triumphant way definitely into our 
everyday speech—as well as into those of other 
nations—is the French term camouflage. This 
word—like the influenza epidemic—may be said 
to have spread and gained universal citizenship 
in little more than a single week from the time it 
first appeared in an American telegram. French 


authorities, like Littré in his great dictionary, 
discuss learnedly its origin. They do not appear 





to have noticed that both the noun and its 
corresponding verb (camoufler) must almost cer- 
tainly be owing to the equivalent Italian words 
camufio and camuffare, with like meanings (said 
by Italian scholars to be contracted from capo 
mufjare, ‘to muffle the head’). We have not 
only adopted the noun camouflage, but in our 
queer English way have turned it into a verb, 
and say ‘to camouflage’ a ship, a building, an 
Opinion, &c.” 

What was the American telegram to which 
the bishop refers ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


EULER ON THE END OF THE WORLD.— 
Euler the mathematician (1707-83) is said 
to have predicted that the end of the world 
would take place in a certain year. It is 
likely that some reference to the statement 
would be found in the letters of Catherine II. 
(1729-96) to F. M. Grimm (1723-1807). 

Could a reader give some precise informa- 
tion ? R. G. 


Deacon IN Love.—From Cantilupe’s 
‘Register,’ p. 58, we learn that this chantry, 
in Kington parish church, Herefordshire, for 
the service of Our Lady, was well endowed, 
and that Hugh de Chabbenor, Deacon in 
love, was admitted to the said church on the 
presentation of the religious men. What are 
the origin and meaning of ‘‘ Deacon in 
love”? ? (‘ Hist. of Kington,’ 1845, p. 82.) 
Who was the author of this history ? 

M.A.Oxon. 


AvTHOoRS oF Quotations Wantep.—I have 
found the following quotations in a manuscript 
written about 1620, and preserved in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and am anxious to 
know their source. 1 have copied them as they 
appear in the MS., but think they are probably 
misquotations. as I have found several misquotations 
from Virgil and the Bible in the same MS. 

1. Exemplo patrum commotus amore legendi | 
Jecit ad Hibernos Sophia mirabile claros. 

2. Confluxerunt omni parte Europe in Hibernis 
discendi causa tanquam ad mercatus bonari artium. 

3. Flocuerunt sancti in Hibernia quasi Stelle in 
celo, et aren in littore maris festus......(?) 

It is stated in the MS. that the last two quota- 
tions are from St. Bernard's works, but I have 
been unable to find precisely where they occur. 

GEORGE O'BRIEN. 

40 Northumberland Road, Dublin. 


4. Who is the author of the following lines, which 

are found upon an old picture? 
NIGHT. 

Now nature sleeps. The silver Queen of Night 
Wide o’er the landscape sheds reflected light ; 
Sweet thoughts of love th’ enchanting scenes 

inspire, 
And ev’ry bosom melts with soft desire. 
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. Culloden—afterwards 


Replies. 


COL. A. R. MACDONELL'S DUEL WITH 
NORMAN MACLEOD. 


(12 S. v. 9.) 


Iv is rather a@ remarkable circumstance 
that, with one exception, none of the 
standard works on duelling make any 
mention of this affair, notwithstanding 
the fact that one of the principals was 
chief of an important clan, and was tried 
and acquitted on the charge of murder. 
No allusion to it will be found in Douglas’s 
* Duelling Days in the Army,’ in Steinmetz’s 
‘Romance of Duelling,’ or in Thimm’s 
‘Biography of Fencing and Duelling’ ; 
nor is it included in a long list of duels in 
‘Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,’ or recorded 
in the pages of ‘The Annual Register.’ 

The sole exception, so far as I have been 
able to discover, is a brief reference to the 
incident in Sabine’s ‘ Notes on Duels and 
Duelling,’ which, beyond stating that the 
combat took place in Scotland, does not 
even mention the date. This book has long 
been out of print, and is not to be found even 
in the British Museum Library. In these 
circumstances I may perhaps be pardoned for 
giving the particulars in some detail, as they 
will doubtless be read with interest by others 
as well as R. M. H. 

In the first place, the duel did not take 
place at Fort William, but on the beach 
between Fort George and Ardersier, in 1798 ; 
and Macdonell was tried for murder, not at 
Inverness, but at Edinburgh, where he was 
remarkably ably defended by Henry Erskine, 
the Lord Advocate. 

Macdonell of Glengarry was a great friend 
of Sir Walter Scott, who is supposed to have 
taken him as a model for Fergus M‘Ivor in 
‘Waverley.’ He was dictatorial, violent- 
tempered, but generous and kind-hearted 
withal. Scott’s estimate of him will be 
found in his diary in Lockhart’s ‘ Life.’ 
However, to come to his quarrel with Lieut. 
MacLeod of the 42nd Highlanders. In 
1798, at a military ball at Inverness, 
Macdonell approached a Miss Forbes of 
Mrs. Duff of Muir- 
town—reminding her that she had promised 
him the last country dance. She had no 
recollection of such promise, and told the 
colonel that she was engaged for it to another 
man. Macdonell, however, was not dis- 
posed to yield, and continued to press his 





claim, when Lieut. MacLeod, who was 
sitting by Miss Forbes, remarked, “‘ Why do 
you tease the lady ? Can't you allow her 
to choose for herself ?”’ On that Macdonell 
transferred his attention to MacLeod. Later 
in the evening, in the messroom of the 79th, 
high words passed between them, which 
ended by Macdonell striking MacLeod over 
the head with his cane and kicking him. 
MacLeod, who was a grandson of Flora 
MacDonald, and quite a youth at the time, 
promptly drew his dirk, but before he could 
retaliate they were separated. A challenge 
of course followed. At the first shot Mac- 
Leod fell, and died a few days later. 
Macdonell had offered to apologize, but 
MacLeod: refused to accept it unless the 
chief consented to give up the cane with 
which he had struck him, to be used as 
MacLeod thought fit. To this condition 
Macdonell declined to assent. He was tried 
for murder at Edinburgh, and only the skill 
and eloquence of his counsel, Erskine, 
secured his acquittal, though the jury added 
a rider to their verdict highly disapproving of 
Macdonell’s conduct at the beginning of the 
affair. 

What Henry Erskine thought of Mac- 
donell may be judged by the tact that he 
refused to accept an invitation to a banquet 
given by the chief’s friends in honour of his 
acquittal, on the ground that “ his admira- 
tion of the part played by his client in the 
late tragedy was not sufficiently strong to 
admit of his being present.” 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


Col. Macdonell’s duel is briefly mentioned 
in Mackenzie’s ‘ History of the Macdonalds,’ 
p. 358, and in ‘The Clan Donald,’ by the 
Rev. A. Macdonald, vol. ii. p. 484. A full 
report appears in The Scots Magazine for 
1798, pp. 646 seg. The trial took place on 
Aug. 7, 1798, at Edinburgh (not Inveiness, 
as stated by Mackenzie), before Lord 
Eskgrove and a jury. Lord Advocate 
Robert Dundas appeared for the Crown, and 
the Hon. Henry Erskine was leading counsel 
for the panel. The indictment was for the 
murder of Lieut. Norman Macleod of the 
42nd Regiment by shooting him with a 
pistol in a duel near Fort George on May 3, 


1798. Macleod died of the wound on 
June 3. 
Mrs. Duff (formerly Miss Forbes of 


Culloden) gave evidence that she was at a 
ball at Inverness on May 1, that she was 
engaged to dance a particular dance with a 
Mr. Ranald M‘Donald, and that Glengarry 
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(A. R. Macdonell) claimed the dance. She 
finally said she would dance with neither of 
them. Macleod, who was standing near, 
told Glengarry not to tease her, and she 
danced with him and then left the ball. 

Other witnesses deponed that Glengarry 
and Macleod then met in the messroom of 
the 79th Regiment, and in the course of a 
quarrel Glengarry struck Macleod with a 
stick and kicked him. Macleod immediately 
sent a challenge to Glengarry; and when 
the parties met, Glengarry’s seconds offered 
an apology, which Macleod refused to accept, 
as Glengarry would not hand over the stick 
with which he had struck him. Glengarry’s 
ball vege through Macleod’s right armpit 
into his back. The wound was thought at 
the time not to be serious; the principals 
shook hands, and mutually apologized. 
The jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ not guilty,” 
and expressly stated that they based their 
verdict on the fact that Glengarry had offered 
an apology before the duel. 

Joun A. InGLIs. 


[G. thanked for reply.] 





HAMPSHIRE CHURCH BELLS. 
(12 S. iv. 188, 341.) 


Mvc# speculative interest has been aroused 
in the minds of many campanologists by the 
mystery which still shrouds the personality 
of two bell-founders whose initials, “‘ R. B.” 
and “JI. H.,” appear inscribed on many 
Hampshire bells. The queries arise, Who 
were they, and where were their foundries 
located ? 

The writer of the all too brief notes on 

Hampshire church bells in the Victoria 
County History alludes to R. B. as “an 
unknown founder” or “a founder R. B.,” 
and to a bell as “having the founder's 
initials R. B.”” There are some twenty-three 
bells in the county cast by this founder in the 
interval 1595-1622, seven of the series being 
in the Isle of Wight. 
_ The simple epigraph “ God be our guyd ”’ 
is inscribed on eight of the bells, ‘‘ Geve God 
the glory” on three, “In God is my hope ” 
on @ like number; ‘‘ Geve thanks to God” 
appears on two, whilst ‘“ Love God” and 
** I live in hope ”’ are inscribed on single bells. 
The remaining five have the initials with the 
date of casting only. 

Another R. B., but not a church bell, is 
located in the westernmost of the six em- 





Bargate at Southampton. The bell is 
referred to by the Rev. Silvester Davies in 
his history of that town as 

‘‘one of three or four bells at different stations 
which answered one another in ringing the 
watches or sounding alarms. The present bell 
bears the inscription ‘In God is my hope R. B.,” 
with the date 1605.” 


Mr. H. B. Walters, ‘Church Bells of 
England’ (1912), writes, on p. 220 :— 

“The post-Reformation foundries in Sussex 
and Hants are of little importance. Many bells. 
in Hants, between 1571 and 1624, bear the initials 
of an unknown ‘ R. B.,’ and others, between 1616 
and 1662, those of I. H.” 
He adds : ‘‘ Both men were probably resident 
at Winchester or Southampton.” 


From the dates an inference may be 
drawn that two distinct series of bells have 
been cast by founders whose identity has been 
hidden under the R. B. initials ; indeed, such 
would almost seem to have been the case. 
Dr. Amherst D. Tyssen, ‘Church Bells of 
Sussex ’ (ed. 1915), writes :— 

‘‘The early Elizabethan bells are still involved 
in mystery....nor do we know what name is. 
indicated by the initials R. B. which occur on five 
bells in Sussex, dated 1571 and 1572. Mr. Cocks 
(‘ Bucks,’ p. 195) and Mr. North (‘ Rutland,’ 

. 48) give an account of a bell-founder named 

ichard Benetly or Bentley, who was living at 
this time ; but his work is very different from the 
R. B. bells of Sussex. I have notes of nine bells. 
in the south of Hampshire, and six more in the 
Isle of Wight, ranging from 1698 to 1614, bearing 
the initials of R. B., but these have fuller inscrip- 
tions than our Sussex R. B. bells, besides being 
somewhat later.” 


Mr. North, ‘ Church Bells of Northampton- 
shire’ (1878), also alludes to Richard 
Benetlye :— 

“At Passenham hangs a bell—the fourth— 
inscribed :— 
+A-4+TRVSTY-+ FRENDE+1S+HARDE+ TO+ FYNDE 

+1585. 
The initia! cross [fig. given] is also placed as a stop 
between each word. The founder of this bell I 
trace by the same initial cross and form of letter— 
which is a large semi-Gothic-Roman one—being 
found upon the third bell at Seaton, Rutland, 
which is inscribed :— 
+RYECHARDE BENETLYE BELLFOVNDDER 

It is worthy of notice,’”’ Mr. North adds, ‘‘ how 
these bells help to explain each other: the one 
gives the founder’s name, the other his date. 
The location of his foundry has still to be learned.” 


Mr. H. B. Walters, ‘Church Bells of 
England’ (1912), in the chapter on ‘ Post- 
Reformation Foundries’ refers to one at 
Colchester, and names Richard Bowler, the 
originator of the foundry, as casting bells 
there between 1587 and 1604—a man of some 


brasures on the south side of the ancient | artistic taste who used ornamental Gothic 
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Jetters and decorative borders. His bells, 
however, are found only in Suffolk, Essex, 
and Cambridge. No bells cast by him are 
found in Hants. ‘lt will be noticed that 
the inscriptions on his bells differ from those 
of R. B.” ; 

In a paper read before the Hampshire 
Field Club in the autumn of 1892, and 
revised by the author in 1901, the Rev. 
G. E. Jeans, Vicar of Shorwell, refers to two 
R. B. bells in the tower of St. Peter’s Church 
there, and—in a parenthesis—says : “ R. B. 
is Robert Bond, a bell-founder at Win- 
chester.”” The learned vicar, in replying to 
a query of mine in November, 1918, writes :— 

“JT think indications strongly point to the 
Bonds having a foundry at Winchester. In 
North’s ‘Church Bells of Lincolnshire’ (p. 141) 
you will find that the priest’s small bell at Bin- 
prook St. Mary and the one bell at Croxby have 
R. w, B- North says he does not know this 
founder. The W I suppose is for Winchester.” 

Between the R and the B, and above the 
WV, is a bell. 

Further references to the Bond family are 
found in Mr. Percy G. Stone’s * Architectural 
Antiquities in the Isle of Wight.’ In com- 
menting on a bell at Newchurch, cast by 
Anthony Bond in 1626, he adds in a foot- 
note :— 

“The family of Bond were bell-founders in the 

first half of the seventeenth century, and bells 
made by them exist in many of the churches 
both on the Hampshire mainland and in the Isle 
of Wight.” 
Referring to the second (now the tenor) bell 
at Chale Church, Mr. Stone writes: ‘A 
seventeenth-century bell from the Bonds’ 
foundry has round it the lettering : ANTHONY . 
BOND . MADE . ME . 1628. w.B. RT.” In 
alluding to a bell located at Brading, Mr. 
Stone states: ‘‘ The initials ‘A. W.’ appear 
on bells with ‘R. B.,’ as in the church of 
St. John Baptist, Winchester.”’ The Salis- 
bury foundry, he adds, generally produced 
short religious mottoes such as “ Prais the 
Lord,” found on the Brading bell. Lukis, 
‘Bell Inscriptions,’ p. 76, gives the inscrip- 
tion on the Winchester bell—the fourth bell 
—GOD IS MY HOPE R.B. 1606, and, following 
the date, A. W: I. W. (The initials after 
the date may refer to the wardens.) 


Dr. Amherst D. Tyssen likewise alludes to 
the Brading bell and the A. W. initials in his 
‘Sussex Church Bells’ :— 

“The initials A. W. on eight bells in Sussex 
stand for Anthony Wakefield, a bell-founder at 
Chichester, who was casting bells in 1694-1605. 
His Sussex bells have the epigraph PRAIS THE 
LORD with the date inscribed on three, and PRAIS 
Gop on four of the series. Anthony Wakefield 


may be credited with the fourth bell at Brading, 
in the Isle of Wight, which bears pR IS THE LORD 

; 1594, and the initials A. W. with many other 
initials. 

“In the latter part of the sixteenth and first 
half of the seventeenth centuries, much of the 
work in Hants and Sussex was done by itinerant 
founders. In South Hants and Dorset we find 
bells by Anthony Bond (1615-1636).”’ 


In Hampshire the Anthony Bond bells are 
fewinnumber. One of 1623 date is at North 
Stoneham ; and four (of the peal of five) at 
St. Lawrence, Winchester, were cast by him 
in 1621. Two of his bells located in the 
Isle of Wight have already been commented 
on. The epigraphs on his bells are in 
striking contrast to the short devotional 
inscriptions on the R. B. bells. 


Canon Raven, ‘The Bells of England,’ 
writes :— 

“Anthony Bond recast the great tenor at 
Wimborne Minster, Dorset, in 1629, placing on it 
his monogram PER A.B ANNO DOMINI 1629, and 
after the churchwardens’ names a shield bearing 
a chevron and three mullets ’’— 

a founder’s mark not discovered on any other 
bells cast by him. 

In reply to a query, Mr. A. Heneage Cocks 
wrote in May, 1918 :— 

“IT can add nothing further concerning the 
identity or locality of R. B. I have again men- 
tioned him in both my papers on local bell- 
foundries in the Victoria History of Bucks and 
Berks....Mr. Walters is the best chance, but I 
have looked up his ‘ Essex Bells,’ and R. B. is 
not mentioned there. As to the foundries, 
Salisbury and Winchester are likely guesses, but, 
so far as I know, are merely guesses. I am rather 
a believer in geographical distribution for spotting 
early bells and even as late as R. B f you take 
the centre of the sixteen bells you know of in the 
county, and find it is near either of those cities, 
though it will not prove the point, it will certainly 
carry weight: or it may point to some smaller 
place where there was a foundry.”’ 

On another occasion Mr. Cocks remarked :— 

** T did a good deal of hunting into the Winches- 
ter archives in pursuit of bell-foundries, but quite 
unsuccessfully....I am not aware that any one 
has done Salisbury.” 

In regard to the possibility of the foundry 
being located at Salisbury, Lukis, in his 
‘Wiltshire Bell Inscriptions, pp. 99-130, 
mentions no bell of the 729 in that county 
as being cast by either R. B. or Anthony 
Bond. 

Dr. Tyssen wrote to me recently concern- 
ing the former :— 

*‘T see no grounds for connecting R. B. with 
Anthony Bond. The latter was an itinerant bell- 
founder from London, and the fact of the Chale 
bell having, according to oral tradition, been cast 
locally, strengthens the supposition.” 
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* Having regard to the wide geographical 
distribution of bells marked with the R. B. 
initials,’ my friend Mr. W. J. Parkinson 
Smith remarks that ‘‘ to have cast bells so 
far distant, and in so many counties, one 
naturally conjectures that the foundry of 
Bond must have been widely known.” 


In conclusion, no documentary evidence 
has so far been cited to support the conjecture 
of family relationship or of business associa- 
tions existing between R. B. and Anthony 
Bond, beyond the continuity in dates, the 
R. B. bells covering the period from 1595 to 
1614, and those cast by Anthony Bond from 
1615 to 1629. 


Respecting the other unidentified bell- 
founder, ‘“‘I. H.,’’ whose initials are found 
on some seventeen bells in Hampshire, the 
writer of the notes on Hampshire church 
bells alludes to the bells as inscribed with 
“the founder’s initials I. H.,” or ‘‘ by an 
uncertain founder [. H., whose bells are 
common in the district,’ and ‘“‘by the 
unidentified founder I. H. (possibly John 
Higden).”’ These bells range over the period 
1610-52. One of the earliest cast by him is 
the tenor, dated 1610, at Hinton Ampner, 
Hants ; possibly his latest, of 1652, is located 
at Bursledon in the same county. 

Mr. Walters in his ‘ Bells of England’ 
(1912), referring to this unknown founder, 
conjectures the initials may be those of John 
Higden, foreman to Joseph Carter, a success- 
ful bell-founder at Reading (1578-1606). 
In his will, bearing date 1609, Carter refers 
to John Higden as “his servant,’ leaving 
him a small legacy. 


It is probable that Higden set up a foundry 
in Hants, possibly at Winchester or South- 
ampton. By some means or other he 
obtained possession (or at least had the use) 
of many ancient letters and stamps used by 
Carter. His inscriptions are generally in 
black-letter, but other lettering is vsed. At 
Martyr Worthy the second bell, of date 1632, 
has the legend ‘‘In God is my hope” in 
small black letters, while the tenor bell, of 
1631, has the same epigraph in Gothic 
capitals. Higden was fond of reproducing 
medizval stamps such as the Wokingham 
*R. L.” shield, as, for instance, on the fifth 
bell at Owslebury, of date 1622. Thirteen 
of Higden’s bells bear the epigraph ‘‘ In God 
is my hope”; on two “ God be our guyd’ 
is inscribed; while two of 1615 and 1651 
have merely the initials and date of casting. 


JoHN L. WHITEHEAD, 
Ventnor. 





CHRISTMAS VERSES AT SHEFFIELD. 
(12 S. iv. 324.) 


My note in ‘N. & Q.’ for December last has 
brought me two interesting letters from 
gentlemen whose acquaintance with Sheffield 
customs goes back much further than mine. 


Mr. George Denton, of 6 Riverdale Road, 
Sheffield, writes :— 


‘The lines you quote are, I think, a mixture 
of two old songs—one a Christmas song, the other 
a New Year or Wassail song. As I remember 
them when I was a boy, they were quite distinct. 
Most of the lines you quote are quite familiar to 
me, though some are not. I do not think that 

Plenty of money and nothing to fear 
and 

Ladies and gentlemen who sit at your ease 
belong to the version I remember. 

‘* Of the Christmas song, I only recall the first 
verse :— 

I wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New 


Year 
A pocket full of money and a cellar full of beer, 
An apple, a pear, a plum, and a cherry, 
And a sup of good ale to make a man merry. 


“The New Year song I remember better :— 


We’ve been a while a-wandering 
Among the fields so green, 
And now we’ve come a-wassailing 
As plainly to be seen. 
Our jolly wassail, our jolly wassail ! 
Love and joy come to you, and to our wassail too 
(or ‘‘ boo ’’=bough), 
And — bless you and send you a happy New 
rear. 
A New Year! a New Year! 
God bless you and send you a happy New Year! 
Pray God send you (repeated three times} 
A happy New Year! 
9 


We’re not the daily beggars 
That beg from door to door; 
We are your neighbours’ children 
Whom you have seen before. 
(Chorus) Our jolly wassail, &c. 


3. 
We've got a little purse 
All made of rabbit skin, 
And we want a little sixpence 
To line it well within. 
(Chorus.) 


4. 
Bring us out the table, 
Bring us out the cloth, 
Bring us out the bread and cheese 
For our Christmas box ! 
(Chorus.) 


5. 
God bless the master of this house, 
And bless the mistress too! 
God bless the little children 
That round the table go! 
(Chorus.) 
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“‘T remember the tune, a very simple one, and Bring us out the table, 

I think I could transcribe it if you care to have it. Bring us out the cloth, 

‘The modern boy has in Sheffield, at any rate, Bring us out the bread and cheese 
forgotten the air, and more of the words. His All for a Christmas box! 
version of the refrain runs like this :— I have a littl 
Aar Johnny Wesley—aar Johnny Wesley, Lined. with Jeather akin 
Luv and joy kum to you and to aar Wesley too, Andi © want little eS Gace 
An’ God bless you and send you a ’’appy Noo Year. We linia i orall within 

“There is a version of this song in ‘ A Garland a ee 
of Christmas Carols,’ edited by Joshua Sylvester, a end or, 
and published in 1861. his is also given in pga 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ and was printed by ‘And to — pA Tisie Soul: y 
‘N. & Q.’ in an early number.” : - 

a i Pray God bless you, 

The Rev. Carus Vale Collier, of Langton And send you a happy New Year. 

Rectory, Malton, Yorks, writes :— “Before 1 left Sheffield in 1892 ‘ Our jolly- 





“ Your note in ‘N. & Q.’ relating to the words | wassail’ had become ‘ Our Johnny Wesley.’ 
spoken by Sheffield children at Christmastime oom a nots me 
interested me very much, and [ am pleased to | ae einen greeting ye — ae 
see that they still keep up the custom. No} I wish a merry Christmas, a happy New Year, 
children in this part scem to cu.ne at all at| A pocket full 0’ money and a cellar full o’ beer, 
Christmastime with their greetings. I enclose | An apple and a pear, a plum and a cherry, 
three versions of Sheffield greetings of about 1870. | A sup 0’ good ale to make aman merry. 

I wrote them down many years ago. One version | God bless the master of this house, the missis also, 

is spoken, the other two sung to quite nice old | Likewise the little children that round the table go. 

tunes. When I was a boy at home in Sheffield | I neither come to your house to beg nor to borrow, 

the first boy that came to the house on Christmas | But I come to your house to drive away all sorrow. 
A horse and a gig, and a good fat pig 


morning was asked to come inside, stand at the | 

bottom of the stairs, and shout or sing his | 1° kill next year. 

greeting as loud as he could. Ile then was given | Sometimes was added :— 

some piece of money as a Christmas box. Ladies and gentlemen, sit down at your ease. 
“The words of one song were as follows:— | Put your hands in your pockets and give what 

you please.” 


We wish a merry Christmas 
A happy New Year, : G. C. Moore Smiru. 
A pocket full o’ money Sheffield. 
And a cellar full o’ beer. —_—____—_— 
Pray God bless you, NAPOLEON AND LorD JOHN RvSSELL 
a be a one (12 S. v. 12).—Mr. Lanprear Lucas will 
et ae — find a full account of Lord John Russell’s 


Pray God send you a happy New Year! 


We’ve been awhile a-wandering 
Among the leaves so green, 


visit to Napoleon at Elba in Spencer 
Walpole’s Life of that statesman, published 


But now we’ve come a-wassailing, in 1889. The visit would appear to have 
A penny to be seen. been of an entirely private and unofiicial 
Pray God bless you, &c. character. Lord John was travelling in 

We are not daily beggars Italy, and, being at Leghorn, crossed over to 
That beg from door to door; Elba and spent a couple of days at Porto- 
ee — Ferrajo. He visited Napoleon’s palace at 
Pray God bless you, &c. 8 in the evening of Dec. 24, 1814, and 

; é remained about an hour and a half with the 

Fhe reed is very Gisty, Emperor. He made a long entry in his 


mm polos a little fn Ta diary the following day, consisting in the 


To put a penny in. main of a description of the Emperor’s 

Pray God bless you, &c. personal appearance and manners. More 
than fifty years atterwards (viz., in Novem- 
ber, 1868) Lord John wrote to Mr. Van de: 
Weyer an account (which was privately 


‘The other song ran :— 
Our jolly wassail, 
Our jolly wassail ! 


Love and joy come to you, printed) of his interview with Napoleon. 
And to our wassail bow (or bowl). They conversed on many subjects—the 
Pray God bless you, __ Russell family, Lord John’s own allowance 
And re ag happy New Year! from the Duke of Bedford, the state of Spain 

Pg Year! and Italy, the character of the Duke of 
. ia ‘ Wellington, and the arrangements likely to 
T've been @ while a-wandering be made at Vienna for the pacification of 


Among the leaves so green, = F 3 
But car I’ve come o-cenealiie, Europe. Lord John in his old age used to 


A penny to be seen. say that as the Emperor became interested. 
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in his conversation, he fell into the singular 
habit which he had acquired, and pulled him 
by the ear. 

After his brief stay in Elba Lord John 
continued his tour to Civita Vecchia and 
Rome. WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


Lord John Russell went to Italy in 
December, 1814, for the sake of his health. 
Being there, he was doubtless attracted to 
Elba by a young man’s curiosity. I believe 
that the fullest account of his interview with 
Napoleon will be found in Mr. Stuart J. 
Reid’s ‘Lord John Russell,’ 1895, p. 28 
(‘‘ The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria” 
‘series). Davip SALMON. 

Swansea. 

[Mr. W. A. Hutcuison and Mr. A. 8S. Wuirt- 
FIELD also thanked for replies.] 


“Sons or IcHweE” (12 S. iv. 216).—Is 
not “‘Sons of Ichwe”’ in Prince Lichnow- 
sky’s memoirs a misprint for sons of Jahveh 
or Iahve, the modern way of writing 
Jehovah ? The explanation of the reference 
is to be found in Prof. Cramb’s leetures on 
‘Germany and England,’ which attracted so 
much attention at the beginning of the 
War. In describing “the faith of Young 
Germany in 1913 ” he quotes a passage from 
Nietzsche which ends thus: ‘“ Blessed are 
the war-makers, for they shall be called, if 
not the children of Jahve, the children of 
Odin, who is greater than Jahve.”” What 
the Prince evidently meant was that the 
future of the world is not with the war- 
makers, the children of Odin, but with the 
children of Jahve, the God of righteousness 
and peace—a prediction which recent events 
have proved is likely to come true. 

si. MONTEITH MACPHAIL. 
Madras. 


DEVILS BLOWING HorNs OR TRUMPETS 
(12 S. iv. 134, 201, 308).—In the course of 
his most interesting and valuable reply 
H. C. raises two points which call for par- 
ticular comment. 

The first is whether Betton & Evans's 


copy of the original glazing of Winchester | details. 
I am of !evildoer, however high he or she might 


Tank in this world, could hope to escape 


College Chapel can be relied upon. 
Opinion that, on the whole, it can be, and 
that it is really a painstaking and careful 
copy (for its date, 1822-8) of the original. 
The removal and destruction of Wyke- 
ham’s splendid glass, followed by the sub- 
stitution of a modern copy, was, of course, 
@bsolutely indefensible, but it seems to 
have been Messrs. Betton & Evans’s idea of 
restoration. The same firm 
the east window of Ludlow Church, the glass 


of which, representing the life and martyr- 
dom of St. Laurence, was given by Bishop 
Spoford of Hereford about 1445 (see * Ancient 
Painted Glass in England,’ by Dr. Philip 
Nelson). The “ restoration’? was carried 
out in much the same manner as at Win- 
chester, with the result that very little of the 
original glass remains. 

The present glazing of Winchester College 
Chapel retains so many typically medieval 
ideas that it is impossible not to believe 
that Betton & Evans made a close copy of 
the glass they were supposed to restore. 
Archeological knowledge was at a low ebb 
in the early nineteenth century, and it is 
difficult to think that some of the details 
of costume and armour (such as the camel’s 
skull attached to the robe of St. John 
Baptist, the various ecclesiastical vestments 
of the bishops and deacons, the demon 
blowing a horn, and the pilgrim’s robe or 
‘‘slavyn”’ worn by St. James the Great, 
to quote but a few instances) could have 
been intimately known to the glass-painters 
of that period. It is true that the general 
details of the Winchester ‘ Last Judgment’ 
agree more or less closely with others both 
of this and of a later period. The yawning 
hellmouth, shown here as blue with a red 
eye, may be compared with those in the 
wall paintings at South Leigh, Oxfordshire, 
and at St. Thomas’s Church, Salisbury ; 
also with that depicted in the panel painting 
at Wenhaston Church, Suffolk. It is in- 
teresting to note that the last-named 
example has a similar detail to that at 
Winchester College, namely, a demon seated 
upon the upper lip, blowing upon a trumpet- 
like instrument. 

The second point of interest—whether 
most, if not all, of the souls depicted in the 
Winchester College ‘Last Judgment’ were 
intended to represent particular personages 
—is more open to question. Figures of 
kings, bishops, and Popes, among both the 
saved and the lost, are to be found in 





** restored ”? | 


practically every medieval representation 
of this subject. They are simply accessory 
The artist wished to show that no 


God’s final judgment and punishment in 
the life to come. Hence certain figures are 
| distinguished by their headgear—the only 
ithing about them by which they can be 
‘identified. Examples of these representa- 
tions of kings and ecclesiastics may be cited 
indefinitely ; a few will suffice here. 

At Fairford, in the great west window 
i which contains perhaps the finest repre- 
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sentation of a Last Judgment in English 
medieval art, the figures of a Pope, two 
kings, and a monk may be noted among the 
saved. 

At Ticehurst in Sussex are some remains 
of a Judgment window, circa 1460, in- 
cluding 
‘‘a cart filled with the damned to the number 
o ften: one wears a conical tiara; another is 
crowned, drawn along by an apelike fiend, whilst 
another fiend of evil aspect assists by pushing 
behind ; to left of this is a group of four figures 
rising from the grave, one of whom is tonsured, 
and at whom a third devil leers.’’—Nelson, 
‘ Ancient Painted Glass in England,’ p. 199. 

Again, in the wall paintings formerly in 
the church of St. John-in-the-Soke, Win- 
chester, was one depicting the General 
Resurrection and Last Judgment, wherein 
the figures of two bishops, a king, and a 
queen are included, together with other 
figures of no indicated rank; whilst the 
Wenhaston Doom panel before referred to 
depicts a king, a bishop, and a cardinal 
amongst the saved souls. In none of the 
above-mentioned instances is there the 
slightest indication that the artist intended 
to portray any particular personage. 

There are, however, two instances wherein 
& medieval artist seems to have had some 
particular evildoer in his mind. The first 
and more noteworthy example appears in 
the much-restored fifteenth - century wall 
painting of the Last Judgment in St. 
Thomas’s Church, Salisbury. Amongst the 
figures of the lost is one of & woman wearing 
a butterfly headdress, and clad in red, 
holding out a pewter pot or black-jack, and 
being carried or supported by a hideous 
demon. It is possible that this unfortunate 
woman represents some cheating ale-wife 
in the town, who, having incurred the 
wrath of the artists by giving them short 
measure, was depicted thus as a warning 
to similar evildoers. 

The second instance is at Fairford, 
although not actually in the Judgment 
window. The four windows of the north- 
nave clerestory are filled with the figures 
of twelve notable persecutors, either of 
Christ or of the early Christian Church. 
These figures include Caiaphas, Judas Is- 
cariot with a bag purse, Herod with an 
infant impaled upon his sword, Diocletian, 
and Nero. The military persecutors are 
all clad in richly coloured robes over their 
armour. In the smaller tracery openings 
are hideous demons, two above every figure 
(‘Fairford Church and its Celebrated Win- 
dows,’ by H. W. Taunt). 





H. C. remarks that one of the saved im 
the Winchester College ‘Judgment’ is a 
bishop, and that he undoubtedly represents 
William of Wykeham. Certainly the face 
of this figure does bear a strong resemblance 
to the two portraits of Wykeham in the 
lowest part of the window ; but this resem- 
blance seems to be due as much to the type 
of face portrayed by Thomas of Oxford 
and his craftsmen—a type clearly shown 
even in Betton & Evans’s copy—as to any- 
thing else. JoHN D. LE CouTEUR. 

Southsea. 


‘ ANTHOLOGIA Gra=ca’: Epictetus (12 8. 
v. 10).—(b) The lines said to be translated 
from Epictetus are a rendering of four Greek 
iambies quoted in Epictetus’s ‘ Enchiridion,’ 
ch. 52(53). That their author was Cleanthes,. 
the Stoic philosopher, we learn from Seneca, 
who gives a Latin version of them, ‘ Epistles,’ 
107, 10 sq. 

The line with which Seneca concludes is 
frequently quoted, 

Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. 
But there is nothing corresponding to it in 
the Greek original as we know it. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


The Greek lines inquired for by 
H. K. Sr. J. S. will be found in the ‘ En- 
chiridion ’ of Epictetus, ¢. 53. It seems that 
Epictetus attributed them to Cleanthes ; 
but of the six lines, the fifth and sixth are 
from Euripides. See No. 956 in Nauck’s 
edition of the fragments of Euripides 
(Teubner, 1885). E. Lirrow. 

[Mr. C. B. WHEELER also thanked for reply.] 


WyporneE Famity oF ELMSTONE, KENT 
(12 S. iv. 130, 254).—One Joseph Wiborne 
went up to Trinity, Cambridge, from 
St. Paul’s School in 1602. In the Trinity 
Registers he is entered as a scholar on the 
Westminster election: B.A. 1602-3; M.A. 
1606. In the Registers of St. Paul’s School 
it is recorded that he received a grant of 5/. 
on April 15, 1602, a ‘‘ benevolence ”’ of the 
same sum in 1604-5, and 31. 6s. 8d. towards 
commencement in 1605-6. I shall be glad 
to receive further information concerning 
him. MicuakE. F. J. MCDONNELL. 

Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa. 


‘“ JoHon ROBERTSON,” A PSEUDONYMOUS 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY Poet (12 S. iv. 185). 
—I inquired at the above reference as to the 
authorship of ‘ The Prince of Orange in 1672,’ 
included in Trench’s ‘Household Book of 
English Poetry,’ and taken by him from @ 
small volume published in 1859 by “ John 
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Robertson.”’ I have now discovered that 
the pseudonymous author was John Robert 
Seeley. See the admirable memoir prefixed 
by Mr. G. W. Prothero to Seeley’s ‘ Growth 
of British Policy ’ (1895), and the notice of 
Seeley, also by Mr. Prothero, in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
CHARLES LLEWELYN DavIES. 
10 Lupus Street, Pimlico, S.W.1. 


CrEsT ON CHURCH PuLaTE (12 S. iv. 331).— 
What are the articles about which the Rev. 
A. B. MILNER inquires? It is unusual to 
find ecclesiastical plate bearing a crest 
unless, as occasionally happens, a secular piece 
has been willed or presented by the owner 
‘to a local vhurch. F. BRapBury. 


PATEN OR SALVER ? (12 S. v. 13.)—The 
paten which is used at the Sacrament was 
in the Queen Anne period also in use as @ 
salver for household purposes, and patens 
are still to be found in the plate-chests of 
old families bearing crests, with coat of arms 
in the centre. The one referred to by Miss 
SHARLAND, bearing a coat of arms, was 
obviously intended for domestic purposes. 
Instances of consecrated church plate subse- 
quently adapted for household purposes are 
probably non-existent, although many speci- 
mens formerly ecclesiastical property are 
to-day displayed in museums and _ private 
collections. F. BrapbBury. 

Sheffield. 


A salver on a single truncated foot or base, 
sometimes called a tazza, was made in large 
quantities in England during the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century and the 
first quarter of the eighteenth, until it was 
ousted from favour by the more popular 
three-legged waiter or salver. 

An exactly similar vessel was in use as a 
paten in the Church during the same period. 
This was a development from the paten- 
covers of Communion cups of the seventeenth 
century. E. ALFRED JONES. 


Patens were at one period evidently 
designed for domestic as well as ecclesiastical 
use. C. J. Jackson in his ‘History of 
English Plate,’ &c. (Batsford, 1911), says :— 

**Many of the Elizabethan Communion patens 

were plain plates transferred to the Church from 
secular use. Some patens of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century were ordinary domestic 
3alvers similarly transferred.” 
Several instances are recorded of patens 
having been in domestic use before being 
dedicated to the service of the Church, 
and possibly this accounts for the similarity 
of the church paten with Miss SHARLAND’S 
salver. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





Neate (12 S. v. 13).—Early in 1914, 
while I was in St. Kitts, B.W.I., a friend 
showed me a portrait of the Rev. Richard 
Neate, painted by his grandson Richard 
Neate in December, 1827. On the back 
was pasted a book-plate of the ‘“ Rrv> 
Ricu® Neate, LL.B.,’ late Chippendale 
armorial in style, with the arms as given in 
Burke’s ‘ Armory ’ for Neate of London and 
Swindon. I was informed that Charles 
O’Hara Neate, a son of the parson, was a 
planter whose name appeared in the list of 
the members of the House of Assembly in 
1840. 

The book-plate may be seen at the 
British Museum, in the Franks Collection, 
no. 21,599. 

Tho year 1827 does not agree with the 
date of death 1817, but I give it as I noted it. 

V. L. OLIVER. 

Sunninghill, Berks. 


St. Henry THE ENGLISHMAN: BISHOP 
THOMAS IN FINLAND (12 S. iv. 331).—As 
to St. Henry see Bp. Challoner’s ‘ Britannia 
Sancta’ (London, 1745), part i. pp. 65-7; 
but, if Challoner is right in following Cardinal 
Baronius in placing St. Henry’s death in 
1151, The Daily Chronicle must be wrong in 
its dates. JOHN B. WAINEWRIGBT. 


According to Gams, ‘Series Episcoporum,’ 
the ‘‘S. Henricus Anglus,”’ martyr, in ques- 
tion became Bishop of Upsala in 1152, and 
died on Jan. 19, 1157. His life was pub- 
lished by the Bollandists in their ‘ Acta 
Sanctorum’ under that date. 

The other Englishman was Stephanus 
(not Thomas), a Cistercian, who became 
Bishop of Upsala in 1162, and two years 
later first Archbishop of the same see. He 
died on Aug. 18, 1185. For references see 
Gams, op. cit. L. L. K. 


‘* WatTER-PIPES,” PSALM XLII. 9, PRAYER 
Book VERSION (12 S. iv. 243).—W. S. B. H. 
appears to connect the expression “ water- 
pipes’ of the Prayer Book version with the 
idea of the conveyance of water for ordinary 
domestic purposes through wooden pipes. 
This would be a noiseless process. The 
A.V. and R.V. version ‘‘ water-spouts ” 
gives the clue to the meaning. I imagine 
that the thought in the mind of the trans- 
lator was the roar of the water as it was 
discharged from the roofs of buildings, 
during heavy rainfall, by means of the gar- 
goyles, water-spouts, or water-pipes, straight 
down to the gutters below. This was the 
crude method of disposing of surface water 
for long years after 1535. 
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It may be remarked that the P.B. version 
is defective in another respect. It should 
read, as given in the A.V. and R.V., thy 
(not ‘‘the’’) water-pipes or water-spouts. 
The original appears to be metaphorical 
language derived from the character of the 
surrounding country. Hebraists supply as 
a better rendering of the passage ‘‘ Deep 
calleth unto deep in the roar of Thy 
cataracts.’ F. A. RusseEtt. 


116 Arran Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


Dessin’s Hoter, Caras (12 S. iv. 187, 
248: v. 20).—T. F. D. says that he did not 
discover the name of the hotel in which 
Sterne stayed at Calais until he came across it 
in the recently published memoirs of William 
Hickey. I presume, therefore, that he is 
unaware that M. Dessin, the proprietor of 
the Silver Lion, advertised his hotel in 
English newspapers some years before the 
publication of ‘A Sentimental Journey.’ 
T. F. D. may be interested in the follow- 
ing announcement, which I found in The 
St. James’s Chronicle, Oct. 11-13, 1763 :— 

‘“Dessin, who keeps the Silver Lion at Calais, 
offers his service to the Nobility, Gentry & others, 
who may please to honour him with their Company, 
where they will be sure of meeting with the best 
Entertainment & Lodging. He also provides 
Chaises & all other kinds of Carriages. & has a 
Correspondence in all Parts for the convenience of 
Travellers, & executed with the greatest fidelity.” 


Winuram T. WHITLEY. 


Sirk WALTER RALEIGH, East LONDONER 
(12 S. iv. 296; v. 15).—On June 19, 1877, 
I visited the Artichoke Tavern, Blackwall, 
in the company of a friend who had called 
there respecting some arrangements relating 
to a forthcoming Thames regatta. As we 
came out he pointed to an old house close 
by, and said: ‘“‘ That is where Sir Walter 
Raleigh smoked his first pipe in England.” 
I made a note in my diary at the time, 
though I doubted the information as to the 
pipe. Still, it may very well have been 
the house so graphically described by the 
“ Poplar antiquary,”’ and concerning which 
Mr. Puttrp NorMAN desires information. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


In the too slowly increasing collection of 
local curios exhibited in the Poplar Borough 
Library in the High Street there is a copy of 
the view possessed by Mr. PHILIP NORMAN. 
The local antiquaries were supported by 
most of the West London specialists in 1873 
in the verdict that the neglected house 





which, according to tradition, was succes- 
sively occupied by Sebastian Cabot and 
Walter Raleigh, showed little trace of its 
origin, except perhaps in the piles upon 
which it was upraised; and uncouth hands 
had dealt grievously with its ‘ restoration” 
more than once, assisted by too zealous job- 
lot sellers from neighbouring marine stores. 
It was swept away to make room for the- 
approach to the new Blackwall Tunnel ; and 
all that remains is a new place-name which 
indicates acceptance of the tradition by the. 
London County Council. Mc. 


Mc. seems to suggest (iv. 296) that Raleigh 
was the author of the phrase “ to singe the- 
Spaniard’s beard.” But was it not Sir 
Francis Drake who uttered the famous 
boast, and in slightly different words ? 
Froude in his ‘English Seamen in the 
Sixteenth Century’ says :— 

**On the 19th og he [Drake] entered Cadiz 
Harbour; on the Ist of May he passed out again 
without the loss of a boat ora man. He said in 
jest that he had singed the King of Spain’s beard 


for him.” 
d. K. H. 


LAKES PASCHOLLER AND CALENDARI, 
NEAR TuusIs (12 8. v. 13).—For ‘ Flerda ”’ 
read Flerden, to the west of Thusis. To its 
west, on the ‘‘ Heinzenberg,” is the Pas- 
cuminersee, just to the south of the Pas- 
cholen pastures. 

The ‘ Calandari lake”’ is to the west of 
Andeer, which by the Spliigen Pass road 
is 74 miles above Thusis. Thusis is at the 
northern mouth of the Via Mala, while 
Andeer is some way south of its southern 
end. W. A. B. C. 

Grindelwald. 


PRESIDENT WItson’s ANCESTORS (12 §. 
iv. 298).—A paragraph in The Daily Chronicle 
of Jan. 11 stated that particulars were 
forwarded recently to President Wilson by 
Mr. John Muir, of Beith, Ayrshire, respect- 
ing the Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, formerly 
parish minister of Beith, a grand-uncle of 
the President, and a lineal descendant of 
John Knox. N. W. Hitt. 


ForstER OF HANSLOPE (12 S. iv. 158).— 
Mr. Barton is referred to 11 S. viii. 518 
(Paulet) ; to Thomas Salt’s ‘ Materials for a 
History of Staffordshire’ (Leveson) ; to the- 
Harleian Society’s publications of ‘ Visita- 
tion of Staffordshire,’ 1663-4, p. 202, and 
‘Visitation of Worcestershire,’ 1682 (Leve- 
son); and to ‘ Appendix to Hardwicke and 
d’Aubigny,’ pp. 6 and 7 (Brit. Mus. Addit.. 
MSS. Dept. 37940). OvEz. 
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OF WINCHESTER AND 
ReaDinG (12 S. iv. 187, 274).—The corre- 
spondence on this subject is extremely 
interesting. One would much like to find 
the link of connexion between the two 
branches. The two Mayors of Winchester, 
as well as Simon Kent, Mayor of Reading, 
may have been sons of John Kent of Reading, 
mercer, who died circa 1415. Perhaps the 
¢<lue may be found later; in which case a 
notice will, I hope, duly appear in these 
columns. In the meantime I have ex- 
amined a collection made some years ago, 
and now submit a few extracts which may 
prove useful not only to the querist, but to 
others interested in genealogical research. 


WINCHESTER. 

1. John Kent, Mayor of Winchester, 1454-5 (?), 
died circa 1478 (?). 

2. Richard Kent, Mayor of Winchester, 1469 (?). 
His arms were Arg., two lighted tapers in saltire 
or (Herald and Genealogist, vol. iv. p. 220). 

8. Robert Kent, Proctor for Winchester 
College in the Court of Arches, 1460-1. This 
person, evidently an ecclesiastical lawyer, may 
have been a brother of Master Thomas Kent, 
Doctor of Civil and Canon Law, Clerk to the 
Privy Council from 1444, ambassador to various 
countries, and Sub-Constable of England, whose 
will, dated Jan. 19, 1468, was proved at Lambeth, 
March 15, 1468 (P.C.C. Godyn 26). It mentions 
‘“‘my brother Master Robert Kent,’’ who is 
charged with the distribution of 201. ‘‘ among 
my cousins and kinsmen belonging to me in the 
fourth degree, or within.” 

4. John Kent, Scholar of Winchester College, 
adm. 1432, died August, 1435 (?14384). Brass 
in chancel at Headbourne Worthy. Son of 
Simon Kent, Mayor of Reading, 1430, who also 
represented that town in Parliament. 

6. Henry Kent, Scholar Winchester College, 


Kent Famity 


6. James Kent, musician. Born Winchester, 
1700. Adm. chorister there 1711. Died Win- 
chester, 1776. Organist from 1731 of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and from 1737 to 1774 of 
the Cathedral and College of Winchester. Married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Freeman. 

7. Samuel Kent left a benefaction to St. 
Michael’s, Winchester. Charity Reports, vol. xii. 


f. 470. READING. 

1. John Kent of Reading, mercer, living 1410, 
died circa 1415. Brass for himself and wife 
Joan in chancel of St. Lawrence’s Church there. 
Plaintiff in an action in the Borough Court of 
Winchester, Jan. 20, 1405/6 (Herald and Genea- 
logist, vol. iv. p. 220). His son 

2. Simon Kent, Mayor of Reading, 1430, 
represented the town in Parliament. 
in 1433 as gentleman by the Commissioners. 
Living 1451. His son 

3. John Kent, admitted Winchester Scholar, 
1432, died August, 1435 (prob. 1434). Brass in 
chancel at Headbourne Worthy. 

4. Nicholas Kent of Reading. Churchwarden 


Returned | 





| 


| 


John Kent, whom I make my sole executor.” 
Testator wished to be buried in St. Lawrence’s 
Church aforesaid, ‘‘ near to the burying place of 
Joan my wife.” 

5. John Kent (not described). Will dated 
Dec. 11, 15386, proved at Lambeth, Jan. 26, 
1536 /7 (P.C.C. Dingley 1). He gave his body to 
be buried in the churchyard of St. Giles in Reading. 
Wife Alice executrix. Refers to his daughters 
Joan, Alice, and Ede. 


6. Thomas Kente of ‘‘ Sowthcott’’ in the 
parish of St. Mary, Reading, yeoman. Will 


dated Aug. 27, 1564, sige P.C.C. June 4, 
1557. Left his body to be buried in the chancel 
of St. Mary’s in Reading aforesaid. Wife Joan 
and son Thomas Kent exors. Will refers to 
Alice, daughter; John Kent, “my _ brother's 
son’; sister Gregorie; sister Pylgrime ; Thomas, 
Richard, and John Aldworthe and Thomas 
Lyvord, brothers-in-law; and to leases of the 
farm and manor of Sowthcott and lands in 
Burfelde. 


The above are, I believe, all the wills of 
the Reading branch recorded in the Indexes 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
down to 1600. 

7. John Kent the elder of Reading, clothier. 
Will dated July 20, 1686, codicil June 6, 1687. 
Proved P.C.C. Jan. 23 and Aug. 9, 1687 (Foot 79). 
Married Frances ——, who died before July, 1686. 
He was cousin to Griffith Kent of Southwark, 
Norway merchant, whose family pedigree appears 
in The Genealogist, vol. i. pp. 220-21, and vol. ii. 
pp. 185-92. The said John Kent left, with other 
issue, a son 

8. Clement Kent of Goring, co. Oxon, gent., 
buried in the chancel of that church. The in- 
scription, formerly on a black marble gravestone, 
is preserved in Rawlinson MS. B. 400 c. in the 
Bodleian Library. Will dated March 9, 1700, 
proved P.C.C. Jan. 23, 1701/2 (Hern 7). By 
his wife Sarah (dead March, 1700 /1), daughter of 
Sebastian Lyford of Reading, gent., he left, with 
other issue, a son 

9. Clement Kent of Thatcham, co. Berks, and 
of Goring, co. Oxon, esq., J.P. for Berks; M.P. 
for Wallingford 1705, and for Reading 1722. 
He married at Gray’s Inn Chapel, Jan. 8, 1703 /4, 
Barsheba Marsh of Stepney, co. Middx., and died 
Dec. 25, 1746. Buried Goring. Last will dated 
June 8, 1711, proved at Doctors’ Commons, 
May, 1747 (P.C.C. Potter 129). His widow was 
buried at Goring, July 25, 1760, as appears from 
the church register. 

A Clement Kent married at the Temple 
Church, Dec. 19, 1697, Johanna Cobb. 
Possibly she was identical with ‘“‘ my present 
wife Joane’’ mentioned in the will of 
Clement Kent of Goring (see no. 8 above). 

Early in the seventeenth century «4 
branch of the Reading stock settled at 
Sonning, Berks. Griffith Kent (see no. 7), 
who married a granddaughter of Lord 
Forbes of Scotland, and widow* of John 





* She was the mother of Sir John Shorter, Kt., 


of St. Lawrence’s Church, Reading, in 1601, | Lord Mayor of London 1688, who died ~ 4, 


died 1505. 


His will, proved at Lambeth Dec. 11, | 1688, during his year of office. 


See Le 


eve, 


1605 (P.C.C. Holgrave 42), refers to “‘my son p. 301. 
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Shorter of Staines, Middlesex, was born at 
“‘Sunning.” So also was John Kent of 
St. Michael’s Bassishaw, London, merchant, 
whose will—dated Sept. 19, 1693; proved 
P.C.C. Feb., 1694 (Box 35)—refers to his 
cousin Clement Kent of Goring (see no. 8). 
A London marriage licence, dated Sept. 9, 
1662, records a Thomas Kent of ‘‘ Sunning,”’ 
Berks, brewer, widower, 50, and Elizabeth 
Latham of the same place, spinster, 50. 
They were buried at Sonning, respectively 
Dec. 14, 1673, and May 20, 1680. A deed 
dated April 19, 1721, bore the signatures of 
Clement Kent of Thatcham, Berks (see 
no. 9), and of John Kent of Sonning, Berks, 
Esq. It referred to a deed-poll dated 
July 13, 1630, enrolled in Chancery 18th 
idem, executed by Clement Kent of Goring, 
deceased (see no. 8). 

One would much like to have a reference 
to a pedigree setting out the above in their 
due order and relationship. 

P. RAMSEY-KENT. 

82 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Mrs. LecH or Lymer, CHESHIRE (128. 
iv. 48, 82, 141).—I do not think it is possible 
that Lady Margaret Legh, to whom a 
monument is erected in Fulham Church, 
can be the person Mr. LEONARD C. PRICE 
desires information about. 

In ‘Fulham Old and New,’ vol. i. 
pp. 222-3, a lengthy description of her monu- 
ment is given, followed by a few bio- 
graphical details. She is said to have been 
the daughter of Sir Gilbert Gerard, Master 
of the Rolls, by his wife Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Thomas Radeliffe of Wilmerly. 
She was born in 1570. When only 16 she 
was married to Peter Legh, grandson and 
heir of Sir Peter Legh, of Lyme and Bradley. 
Peter Legh succeeded his grandfather in 
1590, inheriting from him artistic tastes and 
much sound business capacity. He was 
knighted in 1598. 

Lady Margaret Legh died on July 23, 
1603, at the early age of 33. At Lyme 
Park, Disley, Cheshire, there is preserved 
& good contemporary portrait of her in the 
style of Jansen. L. H. CHAMBERS. 


Frenca ReEvonutTion: “Eat Cake” 
(12 8S. iv. 272).—Though this saying is often 
attributed to Marie Antoinette, it is older 





caused him to record the phrase is so 
interesting that it is worth giving pretty 
fully :— 

‘‘(Madame Warens) avoit a Grenoble une 
amie appelée madame Deybens, dont le mart 
étoit ami de M. de Mably, grand-prévét 4 Lyon. 
M. Deybens me proposa l'éducation des enfans 
de M. de Mably? j’acceptai, et je partis pour 
Lyon.... 

“ J’avois tout-a-fait perdu chez maman le 
gotit des petites friponneries, parce que, tout 
étant A moi, je n’avois rien A voler....mais.... 
jaurois grand’peur de voler comme dans mon 
enfance si j’étois sujet aux mémes désirs. J’eus 
la preuve de cela chez M. de Mably. Environné 
de petites choses volables que je ne regardois 
méme pas, je m’avisai de convoiter un certain 
petit vin blane d’Arbois trés-joli, dont quelques 
verres que par-ci par-la je buvois a table 
m’avoient fort affriandé....Il resta toujours 
agréable A boire, et loccasion fit que je m’en 
accommodai de temps en temps de quelques 
bouteilles pour boire 4 mon aise en mon particulier. 
Malheureusement je n’ai jamais pu boire sans 
manger. Comment faire pour avoir du pain? 
Il m’étoit impossible d’en mettre en réserve. 
En faire acheter par les laquais, c’étoit me 
déceler, et presque insulter le maitre de la maison. 
En acheter moi-méme, je n’osai jamais. Un 
beau monsieur, l’épée au cété, aller chez un 
boulanger acheter un morceau de pain, cela se 
pouvoit-il? Enfin je me rappelai le pis-aller 
d’une grande princesse 4 qui l’on disoit que les 
paysans n’avoient pas de pain, et qui répondit: 
Qu’ils mangent de la brioche.” 

Mr. Latham also states that Alphonse 
Karr (Les Guépes, April, 1843) alludes to a 
work dated 1760, where a Duchess of 
Tuscany is credited with the same remark. 
Karr’s words are :— 

‘“Ce qui me parajt prouver a peu prés que le 
mot n’a pas été dit par Marie Antoinette, mais 
retrouvé et mis en circulation contre elle.”’ 
Latham misquotes Karr as saying ‘“ Et 
mis en circulation par elle.” 

The ‘Confessions’ were written c. 1766, 
but the incident referred to by Rousseau 
occurred c. 1740. E. G. C. 


St. TRUNNION: HIS IDENTITY (12 S. v. 7). 
—There can be little doubt, I think, that this 
name is & variant of Ninian, further disguised 
by the adhesion of the final consonant in 
“Saint.” Ringan is a common variant of 
Ninian in our place-names; e g., Killantrin- 
gan in Wigtownshire and Ayrshire. North 
Ronaldshay is a corruption of Rinan’s Ey 


| or Ninian’s Island. Ringan is still in use as 
'& baptismal name in the south-west of 


than the period of the French Revolution. |Scotland. The change of sound from 
Mr. Edward Latham in his ‘ Famous Sayings | n to r seems natural to the Goidhelic Celt. 


and their Authors’ (Sonnenschein, 1904) 


For example, cnoc, a hill, though it may 


quotes @ sentence proving this from partie i.| appear as Knock in the Ordnance Survey 
livre vi. of Rousseau’s ‘Confessions’; but} maps, is now sounded croch or crochd, with a. 


Rousseau’s description of the incident which 


strong guttural, in the West Highlands. 
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The name Ninian is still less easy to 
recognize when d is substituted for the 
initial n. That has occurred in such names 
as Chipperdingan in Wigtownshire, meaning 
the well (tiobar) of Ninian, and that is the 
form given by Geoffery Gaimar’s ‘ Estorie 
des Engles’ (twelfth century) :— 

A Witernen [Whithorn gist Saint Dinan, 

Long tens vint devant Columban. 

The adhesion of the final ¢ in “ Saint ”’ to 
the name which follows is of frequent 
occurrence, as J. T. F. observes ; but some- 
times the reverse process takes effect. 
Passengers travelling to Glasgow by the 
Midland Railway from St. Pancras are landed 
at St. Enoch station. Most people who 
speculate on the subject at all connect the 
name with Enoch “seventh from Adam,” 
the father of Methuselah; but none of the 
four Enochs who figure in the Old Testament 
was eligible for canonization, which postulates 
Christian baptism. A clue to the true name 
occurs in the city records of Glasgow in the 
sixteenth century, wherein mention is made 
of ‘San Theneuke’s Kirk,’’ which appears 
later as St. Tennoch’s, and ultimately as 
St. Enoch’s. The dedication was to the 
mother of St. Kentigern, whose name is 
variously written in early MSS. as Thenew, 
Tenaw, Thaney, and Thennat. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


Arch. Cant., vol. xvii., contains an 
inventory (1485) of vestments at St. An- 
drew’s, Canterbury, from which I make the 
following extracts :— 

“Item ij laten candelstykez for Seint Tronyon 
auter.’’—P. 150 

[Footnote.—St. Tron. 
at Liege, called St. 
He died A.p. 693. 
sub die Nov. 23.] 

** These parcellys folowyng pertayne to Sent 
Tronyons Auter.’”’—P. 151. 

“Ttem an auter clothe with curten wyngis 
to hang above the auter with Sent Tronyon yn 
the myddys and a curten of the same worke.’’— 
P. 152. 


He founded an abbey 
Tron’s or St. Truyen’s. 
Butler, ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 


R. J. FYNMORE. 


Cot. CoLQUHOUN GRANT (12 S. iv. 326).— 
C. McG. will find useful information in 
vol. viii. of the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ p. 382 
et seq. (1908). E. F. B. 


Rorrer Famity Name (12 S. v. 7).— 
The whole of chap. xvi. of Mr. Ernest 
Weekley’s ‘The Romance of Names’ (pub- 
lished by John Murray in 1914) is taken up 
with this subject; see also ‘Surnames’ 
{same author and publisher, 1916) at p. 240. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





JosePH Brown (12 S. iv. 331). aim short 
biography of him will be found in ‘ D.N.B.’ 
and Boase’s ‘Modern English Biography.’ 
He was the seventh son of George Brown 
of North Shields, and was born there in 
September, 1784 (not 1781, as_ stated). 
He was attached to W: ellington’s s staff in the 
Peninsular War; was medical officer at 
Sunderland, and Mayor there in 1840; and 
died at Villiers Street in that town on 
Nov. 19, 1868. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





Hotes on Books. 


The Tragedy of Tragedies ; or, The Life and Death 
of Tom Thumb the Great. By Henry Fielding. 
Edited by James T. Hillhouse. (Yale, Uni- 
versity Press ; London, Milford, 12s. 6d.) 

Turis book in format is a companion volume to 

Mr. Jensen’s edition of Fielding’s Covent Garden 

Journal, which emanated from the Yale Press in 

1915, and in literary execution displays a similar 

appreciation of the great master, and a like 

scholarly industry in elaborating his productions. 

Of Fielding’s twenty-six comic plays the two 
cleverest, consonant with his satirical vein, were 
“tragedies ’’—‘ The Covent Garden Tragedy’ 
and ‘The Tragedy of Tragedies ’—both, para- 
doxical though it sound, being burlesques. 

As Fielding’s dramatic works (save his adapta- 
tions of Moliére) seldom claim attention at the 
present day, and as he was only 23 when ‘ Tom 
Thumb’ was put forth, and consequently of an 
age when contemporary notices of him are rare, 
it was a courageous adventure on Dr. Hillhouse’s 
part to present Fielding as a dramatist worthy of 
perusal, and to embark on a research that should 
revivify his rising popularity in the theatrical 
world of 1730. ‘The result is a volume worthy of 
the labour bestowed upon it. 

Whether Fielding at this time realized the full 
force of his literary powers may be debated, but 
he was more than subconscious that the ludicrous 
irresistibly appealed to him. Addressing his 
London lady-love from the village of Upton Gray 
in Hampshire in 1728, complaining of his isolation 
from the pleasures of the metropolis, he had 
observed :— 

I’ve thought (so strong with me_ burlesque 
prevails) 

This place design’d to ridicule Versailles. 
Consequently when two years later, being 

already the author of three acted plays, he 

bethought him of soliciting the patronage of the 
town by composing a cento reflecting the absur- 
dities of the heroic drama from Dryden to James 

Thomson, he brought to the task much natural 

aptitude therefor, and also, as results proved, & 

remarkable equipment of dramatic lore and 
learning. 

It was at the Haymarket Theatre (which stood 
on the site of the present Pall Mall Restaurant) 
that Fielding produced ‘ Tom Thumb, a Tragedy,’ 
in April, 1730. It appeared simultaneously in 
book-form, and the original text, with the in- 
teresting and little-known preface to the second 
edition, is reprinted in the present volume. AS 
fn Buckingham’s ‘ Rehearsal’ of 1671, ‘the 
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lofty unreality and inflated gradiloquence”’ (to 
use Dr. Hillhouse’s phrase) characteristic of the 
tragedy-writers of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries were attacked in ‘Tom 
Thumb.’ So keenly was Fielding’s vigorous 
humour appreciated that the piece was played 
“upwards of forty nights,’’ a record that would 
before ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ have been un- 
precedented. 

Having thus secured the public ear, Fielding 
improved the occasion by reconstructing the play, 
enlarging it from two acts to three, renaming it 
‘The Tragedy of Tragedies; or, The Life and 
Death of Tom Thumb the Great,’ and staging it 
in 1731. The rearranged edition, embellished 
with an illustration by Hogarth, was also printed, 
and in addition Fielding conceived the idea of 
tacking to it a mock-critical preface and foot- 
notes. The preface—replete, as Dr. Hillhouse 
remarks, with ‘‘ solemn drollery ’’—satirized the 
pedantries of critics and commentators generally, 
and of John Dennis in particular. ‘ The Tragedy 
of Tragedies’ is one continuous parody of the 
extravagant sentiments and the unrestrained 
bombast uttered by the stage-tyrants who peopled 
the plays of John Banks, Dennis, Dryden, 
Nathaniel Lee, Elijah Fenton, Charles Johnson, 


Nahum Tate, Theobald, Thomson, Young, and | 


others. In the preface Fielding presupposes the 
‘Tragedy’ to be an Elizabethan production, 
while the foot-notes teem with ‘“‘ parallel passages 
out of the best of our English writers ’’ who had, 
as he alleges, borrowed their flamboyant heroics 
from it. Fielding’s make-belief is so compelling, 
and the quotations are so apt and so numerous, 
that the task, though laborious, was evidently a 
most congenial one. That was perhaps the best 
earnest of success, for, as the learned President 
of Magdalen wrote but recently, ‘‘ that work of 
art will not please twice which has not pleased 
once.”’ But Fielding, knowing that his audiences 
and readers needed no assistance in catching the 
allusions to contemporary playwrights, limited his 
references mainly to the less-known classical plays. 
What Dr. Hillhouse has done is to put us in the 
position of Fielding’s audiences and readers, and 
point out to us, in his own notes, many “ hits ”’ 
at then better-known productions which for 
Fielding to have noted would have been a work 
of supererogation. The extent to which the 
present-day reader is thus assisted to the many 
good things provided by Fielding’s satire is 
indicated by the fact that while Fielding’s text 
and foot-notes occupy sixty-five pages, the 
editor’s annotations run to forty-one pages of 
small print. 

It may not be amiss to remind ourselves that 
Fielding’s ridicule of some phases of the dramatic 
work of Dryden and of Young (fair enough when 
limited to selected passages) does not represent 
his final opinion of their merits. In his ‘ True 
Greatness’ of 1741 he wrote concerning the 
former :— 

Great is the man who with unwearied toil 
Spies a weed springing in the richest soil. 
i Dryden’s page with one bad line be bless’d, 
°Tis great to show it as to write the rest. 


His more mature opinion of Young was no less 
decidedly expressed. In ‘Jonathan Wild’ 
(III. ii.) he refers to him as “‘ the excellent poet,” 
and in his ‘ Essay on Conversation ’ he remarks : 
“If I prefer my excellence in poetry to Pope or 


Young; if an inferior actor should, in his opinion, 
exceed Quin or Garrick; or a signpost painter 
set himself above the inimitable Hogarth: we 
become ridiculous by our vanity.” 

There are also two Appendixes, both valuable. 
In Appendix A some details are given of ‘ The 
Battle of the Poets,’ a satire on the choice of a 
new laureate to succeed Eusden (who had died 
in September, 1730), which was interpolated in 
‘Tom Thumb’ in December. Dr. Hillhouse 
concedes that from its ‘‘ mean and spiteful tone ”’ 
it is improbable that Fielding was responsible for 
it, but he omits to mention a more cogent reason 
for dissociating his name from its authorship, 
namely, an announcement in The Daily Journal 
of Nov. 30, 1730: ‘*‘ Whereas it hath been adver- 
| tised that an entire new act, called the Battle of 
| the Poets, is introduced into the Tragedy of Tom 
| Thumb ; This is to assure the Town, that I have 
| never seen this additional act, nor am any ways 

concerned therein. Henry Fielding.” It is 
| curious that this public repudiation should have 
| been overlooked, as there is much evidence that 
| the editor and his collaborators have sifted the 
| contemporary news-sheets somewhat thoroughly. 
| It should be borne in mind that Fielding did not 
| become manager of the Haymarket Theatre until 
1736 


In Appendix B ten pages are devoted to an 
account of the adaptations (including the 
musical) through which ‘Tom Thumb’ has 
passed, and the appreciation of their merits by 
such competent judges as Lamb, Hazlitt, and 
Walter Scott. Dr. Hillhouse might have cited 
further testimony of their popularity. For 
instance, Mrs. Piozzi, writing to the Rev. Daniel 
Lysons in 1797, complains: ‘‘ No matter! my 
half-crown for Flo shall be willingly contributed, 
though I do think seriously that Dent’s Dog Tax 
will have an exceeding bad effect on the country. 
....Both Ministry and* Opposition have at last 
agreed on one point: they join against the lap- 
dogs: 

So when two dogs are fighting in the streets 
With a third dog one of these two dogs meets ; 
With angry teeth he bites him to the bone, 

And this dog smarts for what that dog had done. 
These verses are somewhat too soft and mellifluous 
for the occasion, being Fielding’s ; but I half long 
to address a doggrell epistle to Mr. Dent.” 

An incident, too, in Byron’s life might have been 
recalled. His indignation was somewhat acutely 
roused, on his first entering the House of Lords in 
1809, by certain difficulties attending the proof of 
his birth. These overcome, Lord Eldon welcomed 
him cordially, but Lord Byron himself says: 
‘‘ The Chancellor apologized to me for the delay, 
observing that these forms were part of his duty. 
I begged him to make no apology, and added, as 
he had certainly shown no violent hurry, ‘ Your 
Lordship is exactly like Jom Thumb’ (which was 
then being acted) ; ‘ you did your duty, and you 
did no more.’ ” 

Thirdly, many readers would naturally lean 
towards a play which had been a favourite of 
Charles Dickens—so much a favourite that 
O’Hara’s musical version was played in amateur 
theatricals at his house, Dickens taking the part 
of the ghost of Gaffer Thumb, and Mark Lemon 
ree the giantess Glumdalca. Nay, more, 

ickens in ‘ Pickwick’ quotes two lines from 
Lord Grizzle’s song. ae 
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Lastly, nothing brings the eighteenth-century 
zest for Fielding’s tragedy more vividly before us 
than the delightfully playful account in Fanny 
Burney’s ‘ Diary ’ of its private representation at 
Worcester in 1777. She herself impersonated 
Huncamunca, while her little niece Anna Maria, 
of less than seven years, under her tuition, won 
all hearts by her rendering of Tom Thumb. 

As Sir Walter Besant in his essay on Rabelais 
remarks, ‘‘ Life is too serious to make good 
burlesque writing possible except within very 
narrow limits, and directly the puppets touch on 
human interests, they become themselves human’”’; 
and those who take up Fielding’s ‘ Tragedy ’ will 
enjoy much diversion, but, from the very nature 
of the subject, they must not look for the intense 
humanity and fidelity to nature characteristic of 
the works written by him when he had travelled 
two decades further towards the Shade. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Macas rightly entitle their Catalogue 
374 ‘Rare and Beautiful Books and Manuscripts,’ 
for it is full of literary and artistic treasures, such 
as the English version of Christine de Pisan’s 
‘Book of Fayttes of Armes,’ translated, printed, 
and bound by Caxton, 1489, in its original oak 
boards (6501.); | the illuminated manuscript on 
vellum of Wyclif’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment, 232 leaves, with elaborate initials (350/.); 
or the original manuscript of Lucy Hutchinson’s 
celebrated Life of her husband Col. Hutchinson, 
477 closely written pages, containing a good deal 
of unpublished matter (150/.). Shakespeare is 
represented by the Second Folio (225/.) and the 
rarer Third Folio (385/.), and Spenser by the first 
edition of ‘Colin Clouts Come Home Again,’ 1595 
(951.). Mr. Cobden Sanderson contributes two fine 
specimens of the workmanship of the Doves Press 
— Keats’s ‘Poems and Sonnets’ and Shelley’s 
* Poems’ (85/. each). There are also two presen- 
tation copies from Dickens, ‘ Pickwick’ (1952.) and 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ (1851.)._Davies’s ‘ Life of 
Garrick’ has been extended by Queen Charlotte 
to 4 folio volumes by the insertion of over 300 
portraits and historical scenes (175/.). Among 
some choice MSS. is a fifteenth-century collection 
of prayers. originally belonging to an unknown 
cardinal (525/.). 


Heer NisHorr sends from the Hague his Cata- 
logues 441 and 442. The former includes under 
Bibliographie Cockle’s ‘Bibliography of English 
Military Books up to 1642,’ 1900 (10f1.), and Gordon 
Duff’s ‘ Fifteenth-Century English Books,’ Biblio- 
graphical Society, 1917 (30fl.). There is also a 
French translation (11.50), but published in 1846 
at Berlin, of ‘The Diary of Lady Willoughby,’ an 
additional testimony to the success achieved by 
Mrs. Hannah Mary Rathbone’s semi- historical 
fiction (see 11 S. x. 241, 297). 

The January issue contains two important 
entries: a manuscript of the ‘Speculum Humane 
Salvationis,’ 97 leaves, with 190 coloured illustra- 
tions (1400f1.), and an elaborate history, in 13 vols., 
of the Dutch horse artillery (1200f1.). The section 
Héraldique includes a French manuscript armorial 
with 1,100 coats of arms (250fl.) and a Dutch 
seventeenth - century armorial with 18 coats of 
English peers (36f1.). 





‘ sive, heavy. 


Messrs. RimeEtt & Son devote the first part 
of their Catalogue 248 to books on the fine arts 
and literature, and the second part to engravings, 
Among the former may be noted ‘ The Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ with 42 duplicate proof impressions 
of the engravings, 1864, 151. 15s.; Michel’s ‘ La 
Reliure Frane¢aise,’ with 22 plates of bindings, 
15l. 16s.; a set of first editions of Dickens’s 
Christmas Books, 6 vols., with additional proofs 
of the illustrations, formerly the property of 
Swain, the wood engraver, 65l.; an extra- 
illustrated copy of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
1843, 201. ; a complete set of the 120 plates issued 
by the Society for photographing Relics of Old 
London, 101.; a collection of 1,046 plates of the 
Saints, mounted in 4 portfolios, 101. 10s. ; and an 
extra-illustrated copy of Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,” 
2 vols, 232 plates, 701. An item of a different 
kind is a manuscript collection of extracts from 
poe om recorded at Canterbury, 1444-1730, 

vols., 81. 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query; 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


BaRRULE.—See ante, p. 48. 

Mr. J. B. WAINEWRIGHT and Dr. J. L. Wu1rTE- 
HEAD.—Forwarded. 

J. B. W. (‘An Adieu to the Turf ’).—Anti- 
cipated at 12 S. iv. 55. 

J. B. McGovern (F. F. Montresor). — ‘ The 
Literary Year-Book ’ and Dr. E. A. Baker’s ‘Guide 
to the Best Fiction’ both give Miss F. F, Mon- 
tresor. 

E. S. B. (C. S. Calverley’s Charade IV.).—The 
answer is ‘ drugget.’’ Sr WILLOUGHBY May- 
cock supplied at 12 S. ii. 215 the answers to the 
complete set. 

H. R. B. (Sir William Beechey).—See the 
account in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ which cites several 
works giving fuller information. See also the 
section ‘ Art Sales ’ in ‘ The Year’s Art’ (Hutchin- 
son & Co.), 

JT. HAYLER (Henry Fenwick, M.P. for Sunder- 
land).—Boase’s ‘Modern English Biography,’ 
vol. i. col. 1034, states that Fenwick died at 
Lansdowne House, Richmond, Surrey, on 
April 18, 1868. 

J. R. H. (‘* Killed through drinking the Chelten- 
ham waters ”’).—Mr. E. R. Suffling includes these 
lines in his ‘ Epitaphia’ (p. 299), placing them 


{at Droitwich with the date 1701; but he adds: 


‘““Some doubt has been expressed as to whether 
this epitaph exists, and I am sorry to say I cannot 
vouch for it.” 

H. Sronge (‘ Sad-iron’’)—The ‘New Eng.- 
Dict.’ says: ‘ From sad, a.or v. A smoothing 
iron, properly a solid flat-iron, in contradistinction 
to a ‘ box-iron.’’’ And under the adjective, in 
various physical senses, the Dict. has: “7. Of 
material objects. Solid, dense, compact; mas- 
Obs.” 














